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good and we should not concede too much in 
deciding what are the limits of the possible. 
But after all proper caution is provided for, 
and after due weight is given to the power 
of the ideal to expand the limits of the 
possible, there comes a time when the choice 
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such a situation. Dumbarton Oaks is ad- 
mittedly far from ideal. It may be that the 
proposals submitted by the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference for the establishment of a general 
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On this issue it is my opinion that Dumbar- 
ton Oaks is within the realm of the possible, 
and that it should receive the support of all 
who want to make progress toward peace in 
our time. But already there can be seen in 
America the beginnings of hostile opinion 
similar to that which defeated the League of 
Nations. Bad men are again using good 
men’s arguments. And if this hostile opinion 
triumphs and if a United Nations organiza- 
tion does not come into being, the way will 
be open for World War III. We must not 
allow Dumbarton Oaks to be defeated by a 
combination of unrealistic good men and 
realistic bad men. The choice is between the 
realistic possible and the unrealistic ideal. I 
choose the former. 
Curtis W. Reese 
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Mere About Unitarian Aduauce 


follows: “Isn’t it about time to open up on 

Unitarian Advance? That seems to me to 
promise tremendous things if organized nationally 
and internationally.” 


\ UNITARIAN minister in California writes as 


Until January 10, 1945, this journal had no author- 
ity to release any of the reports presented to the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian Association 
from the Committees on Unitarian Advance. On that 
date permission was granted by the Board of Directors, 
and a provisional statement of uniting elements of 
Unitarian belief appears on this page. A study unit 
prepared by the Committee on Adult Education and 
Social Relations on this statement will appear within a 
few weeks. An information bulletin regarding the 
reports of Committees A and B on United Unitarian 
Advance will soon appear by vote of the Board of 
Directors; comment and discussion of them will follow 
in early issues of the Register. 

There will be sharp differences of opinion over this 
statement and over the proposals of these committees. 
The January board meeting reflected deep disagree- 
ments among our denominational leaders. It seems 


to us that the proposals must be discussed on their 
merits and not in a spirit of partisanship which can 
destroy all hope of a forthright and bold leadership by 
Unitarians in the decade immediately before us. 

One year ago the board received a preliminary 
report from Committees A and B. The provisional 
statement of position accepted in October, 1944, by 
the board is to serve as a guide for a program of Unitar- 
ian Advance. 

The same spirit of responsibility and prophetic 
insight that motivated the original Commission of 
Appraisal in 1935 is animating many of the proposals 
for a militant advance into new fields of action for a 
truly progressive Unitarian church today. An under- 
standing of the Unitarian Advance proposals by the 
rank and file of our church members from coast to 
coast will greatly support projects emanating from the 
Board of Directors, officers and staff of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

We have stated before and repeat again that Unitar- 
ian Advance can fail of its high purpose unless it is 
a means to an end clearly perceived—a living and 
serving church, laboring in season and out as a van- 
guard of freedom, bold in challenging reaction, fearless 
in its comradeship with the liberators of the people, 
determined in its resolution to labor on the real fron- 
tiers of a new world order. he Ps OO Ge 


PROVISIONAL STATEMENT OF UNITING ELEMENTS OF UNITARIAN BELIEF 


This statement was prepared for the purpose of providing 
a basis for a vigorous campaign of Unitarian Advance. It is 
not intended to be final or authoritative; and it is, of course, 
to be taken as implementing the statement of purpose in the 
Bylaws of the American Unitarian Association which reads 
as follows: 

Article I—(1) To diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interests of pure religion, which, in accordance with the teach- 
ings of Jesus, is summed up in love to God and love to man; 
(2) to strengthen the churches which unite in the Association 
for more and better work for the Kingdom of God; (3) to or- 
ganize new churches for the extension of our faith in our own 
country and in other lands; (4) and to encourage sympathy 
and co-operation among religious liberals at home and abroad. 
(5) The Association recognizes that its constituency is congre- 
gational im tradition and policy, and that nothing in these 
Bylaws is to be construed as an authoritative test. 


The Unitarian churches are founded upon 
Individual freedom of belief 
Discipleship to advancing truth 
The democratic process in human relations 
Universal brotherhood, undivided by nation, 
race or creed, and allegiance to the cause of 
a united world community 
Unitarian faith grows with the mind’s increasing 
freedom in the search for the essential truth. Within 
this freedom it calls upon the noble and enduring 
elements in Christianity and their counterparts ‘in all 


the great religions. In freedom, also, it draws upon the 
insights and ideals of men of vision in all ages, renewed 
and tested in experience, in which the call to conscience 
is combined with deepening reverence for the power 
within the life of man which gives him moral stature 
and awakens spiritual awareness. 


In the search for knowledge, Unitarians accept the 
disciplines and evidence of science, willing to share its 
methods and humility. To this they add the ageless 
truth of prophets, poets and exemplars, the truth con- 
firmed in life and history, which blends with rational 
faith the joy of beauty and the moral force of passion- 
ate conviction. 

To Unitarians, the church must be the most honest 
and advanced of human institutions, knowing no higher 
loyalty than truth, no compromise with conscience, no 
motive stronger than love, no purpose greater than the 
service of mankind. 

In freedom of belief and breadth of purpose, the 
Unitarian churches mark a departure from authoritar- 
ian churches, but in love and brotherhood they know 
no separation. They proclaim the free and universal 
church from which no man is excluded save by the 
death of goodness in his own breast, the church of 
undivided brotherhood based upon the growing com- 
mon faith of all mankind. 
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SOURCES OF RELIGIOUS INSIGHT | 


By JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


To every thing there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under the heaven: a time to be born and a time to die; 
a time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is planted; 
a time to cast away stones and a time to gather stones to- 
gether; a time to get, and a time to lose; a time to keep; a 
time to keep silence, and a time to speak. —EccLEsIASTES 


time is at all times, but now, especially now, is 

a time for religious insight, a time for the insight 
that will reveal what we should plant and what wé 
should pluck up, what stones we should cast away and 
what stones we should gather. 

What, then, is religious insight? First, 7t is insight. 
It is an awareness of a fundamental pattern in things 
and events, and it is an awareness that brings us into 
intimate personal contact with these things and events 
and with the pattern wherein they are united. Insight 
is an awareness that burns its way into the soul, that 
makes the soul know what it is and what it ought to 
be in relation to the objects of its insight; it is an 
awareness that stirs the soul into action. 

And what is religious insight? In the words of 
Josiah Royce, it is an insight that “there is some end or 
aim of human life which is more important than all 
other aims, so that, by comparison with this aim all 
else is secondary and subsidiary.” It is an awareness 
that makes the soul—the soul of an individual, the soul 
of a people, the soul of a church—realize what is for 
its own health and what threatens its health. It is an 
awareness that cleanses the soul and prepares it for 
movement in a new direction. 

And so we say that there is a time for religious 
insight. Yes, and that time is now. For we are not 
in good health. 


[hime is also a time for religious insight. ‘That 


The Two Wars That Are One 


Our ill health goes by the name of the Second 
World War. Actually, it is merely a continuation of 
the First World War. Our infirmities are taking a long 
time to come to their crisis. 

A generation ago men formed for the first time in 
history a planetary League of Nations, but the moment 
its Swiss palaces were completed and ready for the 
acres of glass-topped desks and the myriads of swivel 
chairs, the whole structure cracked like a stale and 
brittle cake. 

The so-called superior nations of the earth have ex- 
ploited the so-called inferior nations; and we have done 


it for generations. We have pillaged the Chinese, the - 


South Americans, the Africans, the Indians. We have 
exploited even our own “toiling masses.” We have 
amassed great wealth for a few nations and for a few 
people within those nations. We have developed 
human and natural resources that should have given 
us greater security, and yet insecurity is the normal 
order of the day. We have increased our means of 
_ production and decreased our means of consumption. 


We have a greater abundance than any previous 
civilization and yet we are in mortal fear of the day 
when peace breaks out and we find ourselves with a 
large proportion of our people for. whom there is no 
place, no work, no joy, no meaning in life. 

But is this the whole story about the modern 
period? Happily, it is not. Only a distorted insight 
would assert that it is. It would be more accurate if 
we should say that the culmination of the last two 
centuries of Western history in two world wars is itself 
both a distortion and a consequence of an original im- 
pulse that was and still is of great promise. 


Statesmen of Reason and. Freedom 


That original impulse was nothing less, than a 
religious insight. All we need to do in order to symbo- 
lize that religious insight is to mention the names of 
John Locke and Montesquieu, of Tom Paine and Vol- 
taire, of Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. Many 
are the differences that might be noted between these 
great figures of the dawn of our age, but one and all 
these men are the prophets and the statesmen of 
reason and human freedom, of confidence in the capac- 
ity of man to build here on earth a society of the people, 
for the people and by the people. Here were men-who 
were daring enough to criticize tradition, who saw that 
men were enslaved and who possessed faith enough to 
attempt to break the chains and make a new start. 
The century in which these men and their followers 
lived—the eighteenth century—marks as sharp a divid- 
ing line between two stages of human development as 
any other short span in history. Its strength was 
founded on its universal message, on the promise to 
establish a new order in which all men and all people 
would participate equally—a new era that would assure 
liberty and justice for all and bring forth hidden and 
unused wellsprings of a higher morality to build the 
city of man in the whole world. . 

As a harbinger of the American Revolution, John 


- Adams expressed the hope of the new age when he 


wrote in 1765, “I always consider the settlement of 
America with reverence and wonder as the opening of 
a grand scene and design in Providence for the illumina- 
tion of the ignorant, and the emancipation of the 
slavish part of mankind all over the earth.” But we 
must not suppose that the American revolution .came 
because the Americans were borne down by a great 
oppression or misery. They were the least oppressed 
people on earth. They revolted because they were free 
and their freedom carried the promise of still greater 
freedom, one unrealizable in the more settled and static 
conditions of an older society, but beckoning as a pos- 
sibility in the new continent. 

But the eighteenth century gave us not only the 
classical statements of the principles of modern democ- 
racy. It gave us not only the great revolutions against 
the ancien régime. It gave us also the principles of a 
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new industrial society in which there would be free 
markets, freedom of vocation, freedom of initiative. 
And so with classical economics we find expounded the 
principle that the individual should not merely be free 
to make his own choices and mistakes but should also 
be expected and required to assume his own respon- 
sibilities. This was conceived as a part of the dignity 
of man, which it is the obligation as well as the privilege 
of the individual to assume. Thus personal liberty was 
made an “inalienable right” in the constitution of every 
liberal state. Large concentrations of power whether 
industrial, ecclesiastical or governmental were identified 
as the intolerable enemy. 

Here in this early liberalism we have one of the 
greatest movements of liberation in the history of 
humanity, a movement that worked for tolerance and 
for the rating of all men in accord with moral and per- 
sonal qualities to a degree beyond anything seen in 
any previous civilization. And we today recall with 
pride that this was the age in which Unitarianism 
became an organized movement in the English-speak- 
ing world. Indeed, it was in the spirit of this age that 
early Unitarianism attempted to bring about a new 
Reformation that would give a new birth to a pure 
Christianity more favorable to piety than the encrusted 
orthodoxies of the past. 

Yet, the ideals of tolerance and fraternity and 
equality were soon perverted to the selfish interests of 
nationalistic and property groups. The nineteenth cen- 
tury, besides being a century of reform and humani- 
tarianism, became the century of imperialism. It 
became the century of manifest destiny, the century of 
the robber barons, the century of a complacent and 
fat Victorianism, the century of Horatio Alger. It 
became also the preparation for that mechanization of 
modern man which, although it did raise the material 
standard of living, culminated in the appearance of 
great concentrations of wealth on the one hand and of 
widespread poverty and insecurity on the other. In 
our own.country, at the peak of its twentieth-century 
prosperity, almost one-tenth of the population was 
unemployed. According to an estimate of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, the loss in national income 
due to unemployment was 160 billion dollars over the 
period 1929-37. If Hitler should have asked us to pay 
such a sum as a contribution, we certainly would have 
preferred to go to war rather than accept such humiliat- 
ing demands. The humiliation is none the less even 
if itis humiliation for which we are guilty. 

Even now when the nation is producing at top speed, 
numberless men (and especially those of dark skin) do 
not have sufficiently remunerative work to raise them 
to the recognized subsistence level. Moreover, one-half 
of the first twelve million men drafted for military serv- 
ice had to be rejected because they were deficient in 
health. Hundreds of men in the United States Army 
who were recently stationed at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago are for the first time in their lives privileged 
to receive professional dental care. 

And at the top of the industrial structure what do 
we find? Virtual monopoly control, a monopoly con- 
trol. that gives to the four largest firms dealing in the 
major capital and consumer goods from 50 to 90 per 
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cent of the business. And not only are these material 
goods in the control of the few. The idea industries 
are also owned and operated by the few, whether we 
think of the moving picture industry, the newspaper 
business or the radio. The effect of this monopoly 
control has been increasingly to restrict production and 
credit, to undermine the security of workers and 
farmers, to push the independent, competitive business- 
men into unprofitable enterprise and, most insidious 
of all, to exercise a decisive and almost irresistible 
influence on legislation. Add to these facts the astound- 
ing revelations concerning the international cartels and 
the well-known fact that racism and exploitation and 
nationalism have been the dominant forces in British, 
American and Dutch imperialism, and what do we 
get as the sum total? The answer is to be found in 
our contracting economy, in the Great Depression, 
and in the blood and sweat and tears of two world 
wars. 


It Is Still Jefferson’s Revolution 


It is true that there are political factors that I 
have not mentioned. Germany and Italy and Central 
Europe for all decisive practical purposes skipped the 
eighteenth century, and the present war is in part the 
counterrevolution of autarchy against the democratic 
forces set in motion in Western Europe and America 
in the eighteenth century. But this is only a part of 
the story. The more important part of the narrative 
can be put in a few words: The present war is really a 
continuation of the democratic revolution of the eigh- 
teenth century. The statement of our war aims, feeble 
as it is, is a statement that our eighteenth-century 
forbears would have readily understood. And the 
question as to whether we win the peace as well as the 
war depends upon the degree to which the ideals of 
equality and fraternity and tolerance become operative 
in a new and dynamic fashion in the period of recon- 
struction. 

What I am saying is that a primary source of 
religious insight is to be found in the very ideals that 
gave birth to modern democracy and to Unitarianism. 
The struggle we are now engaged in, if it is not to be 
a counterrevolution, is a continuation of the revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth century. This means that in 
the large the twentieth century will see either a rebirth 
of the spirit of Price and Lindsay, of Jefferson and 
Adams, of Channing and Parker, or it will see a rebirth 
of the very tyrannies against which those men 
struggled. The late Wendell Willkie had to go around 
the world in order to learn this; some of the men in 
our State Department have not learned it yet. The 
question is, have we learned it and have we begun to 
think and act accordingly? 

But it will not be enough for us to learn it in an 
abstract manner. If our awareness of the meaning of 
the present struggle becomes a religious insight it must 
take possession of each and every one of us. 

The democratic way of life must, in the words of 
Josiah Royce, become “more important than all other 
aims, so that, by comparison with this aim all else is 
secondary and subsidiary.” And this means that we 
must find a new application of democratic principles 


which will correct the evils and perversions of nine- 
teenth-century democracy. There is a time to plant 
and there is a time to pluck up that which is planted; 
there is a time to cast away stones and a time to gather 
new building stones. 

We must pluck out the elements of nationalism 
and racism, of imperialism and monopoly capitalism 
which have brought on this war. We must wage a 
new struggle for freedom which will extend democracy 
to the great hordes of the insecure and poverty-stricken 
people of the world and of our own “normalcy.” There 
are many aspects in the problem that lies before us, 
the problem of establishing a stable world order, both 
political and economic, the problem of establishing a 
new relation between the great cultures and also be- 
tween the powerful and the weak nations. But I wish 
to call attention to another aspect of the problem which 
has to do with the achievement of democracy here at 
home. 

I believe that one of the most important sources of 
religious insight in our time is to be found in the ideas 
of those men who insist that we must plan for freedom. 
You may ask: What has “planning” to do with re- 
ligious insight? And the answer to this question is: 
Only through planning can we overcome the evils of 
our imperfect democracy and establish a more stable 
and just economic and political order. Only through 
planning can we maintain that kind of society in which 
the freedom of our liberal heritage may be maintained. 


Planning for Freedom 


There are some people and some newspapers that 
speak as if the alternatives were between planning and 
no planning, and they imply that planning is a new thing 
under the democratic sun. More than this, they tell us 
that talk about planning is “unpatriotic” or “un- 
American.” But such a view is not supported by the 
facts. There has always been planning on various 
levels in America. Indeed, the very founding of our 
Republic constituted one of the most far-reaching and 
effective planning acts. As Professor. Charles E. 
Merriam has put it, the Constitution was designed and 
adopted by men who, confronted with widespread 
economic confusion and distress, “deliberately planned 
a way out.” Interstate commerce, tariffs, currency and 
debts were among the primary problems for which the 
Constitutional Convention sought a solution. Such 
solutions were, of course, in no sense final. Periodic 
readjustments proved necessary, as conditions changed. 
Alexander MHamilton’s Report on Manufactures 
(1791), Gallatin’s report on internal improvements, 
Henry Clay’s report on the “American System” of pro- 
tective tariffs, the land and homestead policy (1862), 
the conservation program of Theodore Roosevelt, and 


many of the more recent developments, especially those 


inaugurated by Mr. Herbert Hoover in the establish- 
ing of the Commission on Social Trends, represent im- 
portant instances. The late National Resources Plan- 
ning Board was a descendant of this Hoover Commis- 
sion. In this war we are seeing planning on a colossal 
scale to defeat a military enemy. Hence, some people 
are quite rightly asking the question why we cannot 


_ plan to stabilize the world and especially to stabilize 


our own democracy. At all events, planning is not 
novel. 3 

But there are many people, especially representa- 
tives of big business, who attack plans such as those 
of the National Resources Planning Board. Yet these 
people are not against planning. They wish to intro- 
duce their own plans, and be it noted their plans do 
not call for any frontal attack on the great threat to 
the stability of democracy, namely, unemployment. 
Nor do they call for any curtailment of the most de- 
structive element in our present industrial system, 
namely, monopolies. 

The monopolies are themselves the decisive enemy 
of competition; hence, they are the enemies of a liberal 
industrial order as well as of democratic government. 
Their exponents talk about the American Way of Life 
but their way is essentially just as arbitrary as any 
other form of authoritarianism. It is a form of plan- 
ning that is undemocratic. 

We must therefore turn elsewhere for light and 
leading. Two alternative suggestions present them- 
selves. The one is what is called comprehensive. plan- 
ning. This type of planning envisages an over-all plan, 
instituted by the government or by the government 
in co-operation with other agencies. It is this form 
of planning that elicits the most intense form of 
opposition. 

The other alternative is a middle way that is some- 
times called co-ordinative planning. According to this 
view, the present arbitrary control through monopolies 
must be curtailed; successful democratic planning 
must introduce strategic controls that will give stabil- 
ity and that will also leave as much elbow room for 
freedom as possible. This view aims to combine 
stability and elasticity. It holds that the principles 
of freedom and co-operation can be maintained only 
if we do two things: (1) We must establish rules of 
the game for organizations of, business, labor, agricul- 
ture, etc. We must, in order to meet the basic needs 
of the people, even control in some degree the direction 
of investment and reinvestment. (2) Business and 
government must be decentralized in order to allow for 
a wide democratic participation. Decentralization is 
the principal protection against the ever-present threat 
of the corruption of power. 

This view of planning, then, holds that we must 
achieve a new synthesis of liberty and authority—a 
synthesis of liberty for the common man and of a 
degree of authority that will at the same time overcome 
the arbitrary controls of monopoly and establish an 
effective system of co-operation. In other words, we 
must plan our economy so as to create enclaves of 
freedom in which consumer and producer, laborer and 
farmer may experience the deepest satisfactions of 
democracy—freedom of initiative and a freedom from 
the suicidal anxiety of insecurity. 

This is no easy task and it will require a titanic 
struggle. In short, if we are to keep alive and make 
operative the liberalism of our heritage, we must de- 
velop a militant democracy that will, as in the eigh- 
teenth century, criticize the spurious elements in our 
past and make a bold venture toward a new justice and 
fellowship among men, toward a new birth of freedom. 
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For this situation, the tolerance of indifference will not 
be sufficient. We must take an active interest in the 
spread of democracy or we shall be warmongers for 
World War III. This means that we cannot be neutral 
in our attitude toward the treatment of the employed 
and the unemployed, toward the treatment of the 
Negro, toward the treatment of other peoples to the 
east and to the west. The main issue of life is social 
justice and any sort of spirituality that takes a neutral 
attitude toward social justice 1s a dangerous menace. 

But our greatest danger is not in the year 1945; 
it will appear in about 1947 or 1948 when, having 
forgotten the crisis that our 1928 and 1929 prosperity 
brought about, we shall be tempted to follow the 
illiberal standpatters into some type of American 
totalitarianism. And a concomitant danger is that 
these reactionaries willbe opposed by utopian “progres- 
sive” collectivists. 

The great enemy of religion and of liberal religion is 
not materialism; it is pseudo spirituality, the sort of 
spirituality that does not confront men with the de- 
mand for justice. Liberal religion is itself feeble today 
because so many of us have given only lip service to 
its principles and because many of us espouse and 
actually live by opposite principles. 

The great testing time for religious liberals is at 
hand. We shall soon learn whether religious liberals 
of our day are worthy to have been entrusted with 
their heritage. But we shall not be ready for this time 
of testing unless we begin now to prepare to pluck out 
the evils we have already planted and unless we begin 
to plant a new democracy, to assert and practice a 
militant democracy that can plan for freedom. And 
if the churches do not function in this reformation, then 
God will raise up a leadership outside and against the 
churches. In the words of the great Swiss Unitarian, 
Leonard Ragaz, “religious insight is given only to the 
laboring and the fighting, not to idle spectators.” 


THE REGISTER RESETS ITS MASTHEAD 


On January 17 the Editorial Board of this maga- 
zine accepted the resignation of its chairman, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, who has served since June, 1941, 
when the American Unitarian Association assumed 
responsibility for the publication of the Register. 
Dr. Eliot continues as a member of the board. The 
chairmanship is filled by the election of Mr. Edwin B. 
Goodell, Jr., a distinguished liberal Unitarian layman 
of Wayland, Massachusetts. Mr. Goodell, whose 
article on compulsory military training appears in this 
issue, has for many years been active as an architect 
in New England. He recently served as foreign 
representative for the Office of Civilian Defense, being 
attached to the American Embassy in London. 

With the deepest regret the board also accepted 
the resignation of Miss Elizabeth Best, our editorial 
assistant. This action, coming at her doctor’s advice, 
concludes a period of exceptionally valuable service 
which few beyond the Register office can fully appre- 
ciate. Miss Best has contributed generously of talent 
and energy. She will be truly missed for more than 
her professional gifts. Her lively spirit and happy 
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wit are rare possessions which we all enjoyed, especially 
on those trying days before the printer goes to press. 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


DON’T know what the situation will be when you 

i] print this letter, but at the moment the British 

people are worried about the Greek fighting. You 
do not want me to go into the ins and outs of the 
matter, but the worry arises from the thought that in 
some way that could have been prevented we are forced 
into fighting the kind of movement with which we 
would rather be allied. There can be no mistake that 
the British people do not want to fight the new forward 
movements arising on the continent of Europe—indeed 
they have been fighting for over five years to release 
them. Perhaps by the time this letter appears the 
matter will have been cleared up. Certainly this seems 
to be clear—that democracy is not going to be restored 
to Europe in the nice, gradual, free and easy way that 
we imagine from our armchairs. 

From the Labor movement there has been consid- 
erable criticism of Mr. Churchill over the matter. But 
the criticism when it comes to the point of meaning 
something in action appears to endorse the action of 
the Government—up to a point. The criticism, on the 
whole, has been just and constructive. 

The real war in the West naturally is being fought 
on the Western front, and the Americans with our own 
men are fighting it magnificently. I don’t know what 
you feel about the matter, but I feel that two civiliza- 
tions, the Nazi and our own, are still in conflict; and 
in spiritual trials there still is little doubt about which 
holds out the greatest hope for humanity. 

By this time also we are learning something about 
the Japs, and although we do not underrate them, 
neither are we in any doubts about the kind of civiliza- 
tion they would impose upon the world, and their 
foolish pretensions in trying to do so. It is strange— 
although perhaps not so strange—how in the last resort 
all these matters resolve themselves into a certain poise 
of the spirit found in the individual man. We are 
discovering, without foolish presumption, that the 
English city boy who has never in his life been in the 
country in the dark, can learn jungle fighting much 
quicker than the Jap. 

That is the test of a civilization. And I hope your 
readers will not think that I think that test the only 
one! 

Our Unitarian domestic matters are still concerned 
with planning for the future. Our One Hundred 
Thousand Pounds Appeal is going well, and some of 
the optimistic among us believe that we shall surely 
reach the figure. We have machinery in being for 
stimulating and controlling the new situation as soon 
as we are free to build up our new church life. There 
are going to be grave difficulties, but none graver than 
we have faced and overcome. When I look back and 
think of the arrangements we made for our chuch life 
to carry on even under conditions of actual invasion, 
planning for each minister to stay at his post no matter 
what happened, I have no fear that we shall tackle 
every difficulty that lies ahead. By Gbice 


DEWEY, WEIMAN AND MARX | 


An Appraisal of Naturalistic Thought in Contemporary Unitarianism 


By ALFRED STIERNOTTE 


_ As announced in the February issue Mr. Stiernotte is rais- 
ing the question: “Is Unitarianism a Radical Religion Philoso- 
phically?” The author develops an aspect of Unitarian think- 
ing discussed in Professor Williams’ article on page 41. 


Unitarianism is one that is bound to recur from 

time to time for the simple reason that we are a 
growing faith, not bound to the traditions of any time 
or place, but maintaining an open mind to the new 
ideas such a time of crisis and struggle as ours in- 
evitably brings forward. Time and time again, we 
say: 


Te question of the philosophical position of 


New occasions teach new duties, time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward, who would 

keep abreast of truth. 


This familiar saying, however, is one we have not 
applied with any degree of clear perception to present 
philosophical tendencies. To be sure, Unitarianism 
freed itself long ago from a conception of the world 
that involved miraculous interventions from a super- 
natural Deity. It freed itself from the creedalism 
and theologizing that almost submerged the figure of 
Jesus—or did it? It freed itself from an otherworldly 
outlook, to assume one that stressed the spiritual in 
this present life. In particular, the humanitarian work 
of many of our past leaders shows that they considered 
a devotion to the social welfare of the needy and 
distressed an integral part of their spiritual existence. 

Unitarianism, however, is in some respects still 
linked to the philosophical attitude of nineteenth- 
century idealism. There is an implied dualism in its 
conception of the world: Behind the world of matter 


and motion is a world of pure being, inhabited by the - 


Deity, giving reality to the material world on the sole 
condition of its being the objectified thought of God. 
From this view derive the familiar dichotomies of body 
and mind, secular and sacred, natural and supernatural, 
nature and God. The fact that the philosopher Plato 
is given immeasurably more attention than Professor 
John Dewey in all American schools of theology, 
including Unitarian seminaries, is the clearest -revela- 
tion of the pervasive hold of philosophic idealism in 
current religious thought. 

But this hold is being challenged from two direc- 
tions: the emergence of naturalistic thought in religion, 
whether it be empirical theism or humanism; and the 
rise of radical movements possessing their own philo- 
sophical outlook, and taking to task the older idealism 
for being the upholder of the status quo. Let us 
consider the meaning of naturalism for a moment. 

Naturalism in philosophy and religion holds that 
the world of human experience is a unity, a single 


process, exhibiting, to be sure, various levels of mean- 
ing and aggregation, but nevertheless a world experi- 
enced as a unity by the natural capacities of man. 
There is no place in this world view for such 
doctrines as those of the creation of the universe out 
of nothing, or of divine interventions in the natural 
order from the realm of the Unconditioned. Such 
phrases as “the Unconditioned breaking through 
existence” are simply meaningless from the naturalistic 
standpoint. Whether the meaning given to this 
expression be literal, symbolic or mythical, it is a 
meaning totally irrelevant to the naturalistic religious 
approach. It would be very rewarding for our friends 
who are fond of such phrases to submit to the 
American Philosophical Society the metaphysical 
status of the little word “beyond” in the expression 
“demand coming from beyond existence.” Existence 
includes all that is. That there can be anything 
beyond it is simply ridiculous. 

We repeat: The naturalistic point of view implies 
that the universe is a process of emerging meanings 
and values, but emerging in such a way as to preclude 
sharp barriers between nonliving and living matter, or 
between the natural and the spiritual. To construct 
a conception of God within such a philosophy is 
admittedly quite a different task from that of deriving 
it from pure idealistic philosophy. Whether an 
empirical conception of the divine will eventually 
survive, it is too early to say. Our humanistic friends 
would reply in the negative. Be that as it may, 
eminent American theologians like Professors Henry 
Nelson Wieman and Shailer Mathews, not to speak 
of Professor A. N. Whitehead, belong broadly speak- 
ing to the tradition of religious naturalism. To 
Mathews, God is merely our conception of the 
personality producing forces in the cosmos; we may 
well be agnostic as to the ultimate possibilities and 
reaches of the cosmos, but in our own immediate 
earthly environment it reveals forces producing 
human personalities, and to these forces the inclusive 
symbol “God” is ascribed. Professor Wieman’s position 
is somewhat different and a little more abstract: 


God is not the order of matter, but He is that in the inter- 
actions of matter by virtue of which it carries the possibilities 
of higher value. God is not biological process, but He is 
that in the interactions of biological organisms with one 
another and the physical world, by virtue of which they 
carry the possibilities of greater value. God is not mind, 
but He is the unifying, creative interaction of minds with one 
another and their world, by virtue of which they carry the 
possibilities of an ever richer community and creative syn- 
thesis. 


It is clear that the concept of God is here given 
not to a pure Being divorced from the world of 
empirical experience, but rather to the quality of the 
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evolutionary process that makes for “an ever richer 
community and creative synthesis.” As far as the 
origin and ultimate destiny of the cosmos is concerned, 
Professor Wieman is as completely agnostic as our 
humanists. All that he cares for, in the highest sense 
of that colloquial expression, is the growth of meaning 
and value in the world of men. The only difference 
between empirical theists and humanists is that the 
former use the age-old symbol “God” to personify and 
symbolize this growth of meaning, while the latter 
express their commitment to such human meanings 
and values as appear in life without trying to synthe- 
size them into a specific, unified cosmic pattern. 
Empirical theists and humanists, however, do not 
exhaust the general naturalistic approach to religion. 
With the growing influence of Marxist ideas in every 
country of the world today—an influence that will 
increase still more rapidly after the war—it is high 
time we Unitarians included in our sympathetic under- 
standing and fellowship another type of naturalism. 
This is nothing less than Marxian philosophy. To be 
sure, there are Marxists here and there in our fellow- 
ship, as well as in other liberal denominations, doing 
practical work of much value. But the question of 
their philosophical respectability has not been raised. 
Must we accept their Marxism on sufferance, or can 
we perceive a religious orientation in the philosophy of 
dialectical materialism? The expression itself, “dia- 
lectical materialism,” is rather awkward, but a little 
study of Marxist philosophy would show that it is 
closely allied to evolutionary naturalism, and parallels 
Professor Wieman’s view of a progressive integration 
and emergence of values from the natural world. The 
term “materialism” in Marxist philosophy, it can never 
be too often repeated, has nothing whatever to do 
with reducing mental and spiritual qualities to a 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms.” The whole point is 
that matter does exist objectively, independent of the 
human mind; also that matter does exist at various 
levels of integration, and that at the human level, 
with its values and consecration to enduring causes of 
world betterment, is found the highest known embodi- 
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ment of matter. The four philosophies of empirical 
theism, evolutionary naturalism, emergent evolution 
and dialectical materialism are agreed in rejecting the 
older materialism which reduced mental qualities to 
molecular motions, and in stressing the unique, higher, 
supremely worthful aspects of existence in the spirit 
of man. But again, these supremely worthful aspects 
of existence are natural emergents from the world of 
matter; they are not metaphysical interventions from 
the realm of “the Unconditioned.” 

Whether such an approach to philosophy can be 
given a religious orientation for modern Unitarians 
is a moot point. Some orthodox Marxists will affirm 
that they are diametrically opposed to every type of 
religion, ancient or modern. On the other hand, some 
religious Marxists will be the first to affirm that their 
exploration of Marxist ideas has deepened their 
religious experience and strengthened their religious 
faith. In what way may this be true? 

In the first place, we repeat that Marxist philosophy 
exalts human values and ideals to the highest place 
in the natural world. Devotion to spiritual giants 
whose lives incarnate a deathless quality is well within 
its inclusive outreach. 

In the second place, Marxist philosophy breaks away 
from the ethics of individualism to adopt an ethic in 
which the whole human race shall be released from 
economic bondage, free for the first time in history to 
express its spiritual capacities in a rich community 
of different nationalities and cultures. To some of 
our neo-supernaturalist theologians, this possibility is 
pure utopianism, and is denounced as being more 
execrable than the “unpardonable sin.” To be sure, 
we must beware of naive, utopian expectations; the 
brave new world is not just around the corner! But 
there is a difference between a realistic appraisal of 
the forces of conservatism and destruction, and the 
possibility of overcoming them, and a _ theological 
position that seems to glorify defeatism as the natural 
goal of men in history. I am not implying that all 
neo-supernaturalists or dialectical theologians sink to 
this spiritual morass. But those who do are betrayers 
of the age-old religious quest. 

In the third place, dialectical materialism is not 
merely a philosophy sharpening the social issues of our 
day. It is also a philosophy of the universe. The 
changes in the human mind, in society and in the 
universe are part of a vast dialectical process of 
change. This word “dialectical” is, by the way, no 
mysterious, magical entity. It means simply the 
belief held by Marxists that higher syntheses in 
social goals are arrived at through a process of conflict 
in which the enduring elements of the conflict are 
integrated on a higher level. In this sense, the well- 
known process of conversion is a dialectical process. 
Personally, I doubt very much if anyone ever reached 
the Marxist point of view without undergoing a 
spiritual crisis strongly suggestive of the redirection of 
values implied in conversion. Here is an entirely new 
field untouched by psychologists and psychiatrists: 
Just what is the nature of the personal crisis involved 
in the transvaluation of values evident in the change 
from liberalism to Marxism? 
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The point to emphasize is that the religious Marxist 
has a cosmic dimension in his religion, approaching 
that of the empirical theist, and much more defined 
than that of the humanist. To him the whole universe 
1s a vast ongoing process in which his little life is 
merged in an infinite variety of relationships, physical, 
social, cultural, psychical. In the merging of his 
individual self with this infinite meaningful process, 
the religious Marxist approaches the natural mysticism 
of Schleiermacher and Schelling. 

Finally, religious Marxism places an unmistakable 
commitment on the individual to devote himself to 
those causes that mean freedom from want, fear and 
oppression, and the release of the spirit of man from 
economic and social constraining influences. Isolated 
enjoyment of the religious life is not permitted to a 
religious Marxist, nor is isolated intellectual diversion 
in philosophy and sociology, as practiced by some 
humanists. The unconditioned demand, the most 
categorical imperative, is placed upon the individual 
to give himself to the larger universal meanings 
enshrined in Marxist philosophy, in the firm conviction 
that the largest and fullest possible life is reached 
through this commitment. No moral evasion, no 
intellectual distance may be. permitted. In stressing 
this inescapable commitment, religious Marxism 
returns to the familiar demand of religion for commit- 
ment to social ends as the surest means to the highest 
individual integration. 

The spiritual elements in Marxist philosophy are 
thus claimed by its supporters to make it a religious 
philosophy in the fullest and highest sense. No doubt, 
orthodox Marxists steeped in detailed questions of 
social policy and disagreements between parties have 
not had time to stress the spiritual approach to 
Marxism. That task remains to be amplified by 
religious Marxists. 

The development of Unitarianism in the direction 
of more progressive trends in philosophy is therefore 
one that transcends supernaturalistic theism, idealistic 
theism, the peculiar theism of dialectical theology, and 
reaches a naturalistic position. This position may be 
empirical theism, humanism, or religious Marxism. 
It is not argued that modern Unitarians are in duty 
bound to adopt these latest types of religious 
philosophy. But it is argued that they cannot pretend 
to remain progressive unless they take these newer 
views into account, and give them a sympathetic 
hearing and understanding. 


The Basest Cynicism 
American democracy will never come to full flower 


until discrimination against Negroes and Jews and all 
minority groups is erased from our national and per- 


sonal lives, for of such groups is made the greatness of | 


America. Any discrimination tear’s into shreds the 
solidarity of the human race and makes a mockery of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Christ. 
We have asked the Negro and the Jew to fight and die 
for democracy; it would be the basest cynicism to 
refuse to share with them that democracy. 

Bernarp J. Suey, Auciliary Bishop 

Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago 


by CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


The author of the Lenten Manual for 1945 is 
minister of the Unitarian church in Barne- 
veld, New York. Fifty thousand copies of 
the manual have been printed this year. 


A story of religious heroism comes from Norway, where 
the Church, armed with moral power alone, has been 
the only group that dared to withstand the enemy 
openly. Early in 1941, church leaders supported by 
laity issued a series of declarations that was read from 
pulpits and circulated in leaflets. The first of these 
said, “When government tolerates violence and injus- 
tice and brings pressure to bear on the souls of men, 
then the Church is the guardian of conscience.” Par- 
ticularly notable was the stand taken by Dr. Eyvind 
Berggrav, Primate of the Church of Norway, who 
resigned office rather than yield to the conqueror’s 
government. Vidkun Quisling, after a long interroga- 
tion in which he tried in vain to’shake the bishop’s 
resolution, exclaimed, “You triple traitor! You deserve 
to be beheaded!” The Primate quietly replied, “Well, 
here I am.” 

There is a force that tyrants do not understand and 
cannot control. A man with a conscience declares his 
life to be expendable and challenges death in his refusal 
to obey. A tyrant can kill his body, but he can no 
more reach the man’s soul that he can reach God. The 
churches of America face no such martyrdom, but in 
our freedom we should stand no less zealously for our 
convictions and our duties.’ So shall we become a light 
shining in the darkness of our time. 


We thank thee, O God, for the good example of 
all brave men and women whose clear conscience and 
firm integrity made them dare to stand for the right, 
and who in the hour of testing remained unmoved. 
AMEN. 
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act of preaching. Paul implies a definition when 

he writes in his first Epistle to the Corinthians 
about the foolishness of preaching. And there have 
been moments in every minister’s life when hearty 
agreement with Paul was for the time being established. 
Phillips Brooks gave us a memorable definition of 
preaching when he declared it was “Truth plus 
Personality.” That definition is a superbly accurate 
one, but is a little too broad for our purpose. To think 
of preaching as a fragment or aspect of truth presented 
with all the conviction and authority of a powerful 
personality may be accurate, but it does not suggest 
those more specific and circumstantial details of the 
technique which every sermon writer must know either 
through his own discovery or from his observation of 
other people’s methods. 

Fifty years ago Professor Austin Phelps of 
Andover published a textbook entitled The Theory of 
Preaching, in which he defines the sermon as (1) an 
oral address, (2) to the popular mind, (3) on a 
religious theme, (4) contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
and (5) elaborately treated. Such a definition may 
sound hopelessly old-fashioned to some of us, but it 
contains that detailed quality we want; it takes us 
into the heart of the matter, and is therefore an excel- 
lent starting point. Our attention is attracted at once 


\ 7 ARIOUS attempts have been made to define the 


to the last two clauses in that definition; a sermon is. 


an oral address to the popular mind on a religious 
theme contained in the Scriptures and elaborately 
treated. Those two clauses turn our thoughts at once 
to one of the two great origins of the modern Christian 
sermon—the synagogue practice of reading and com- 
menting upon some passage from the Law er the 
Prophets. In the fourth chapter of Luke we have a 
vivid little account of Christ attending the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day, mounting the rostrum to read, 
receiving from the attendant the roll of prophetic 
writings, finding the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah, read- 
ing a few verses, handing the roll back to the attendant, 
and then proceeding to comment on what he had just 
read, elaborating it and applying it to the present 
situation. In all this Christ was doing nothing unusual. 
It was the regular custom at the synagogue service. 

Here is one of the two great origins of the modern 
sermon—the custom that prevailed in the synagogue 
of reading a portion of the sacred Scripture, and 
enucleating its cryptic meaning. The assumption is 
that the sacred writings contain all the truth a man 
needs to know. This truth is either openly expressed 
or subtly implied in those writings. A certain amount 
of scribe work is necessary to get at the whole meaning 
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WHAT IS A GOOD SERMON? 


By CHARLES E. PARK 


Minister, First Church in Boston, Massachusetts 


in the sacred writings; for this work of opening up the 
Scriptures to man’s understanding ministers are 
necessary, chosen for their native ability and 
specialized learning.. Their sermons are interpreta- 
tions of God’s Word. Such sermons are properly 
called homilies. In the true homily the text zs the 
sermon, in a nutshell; the rest of the sermon is simply 
the process of cracking the shell and getting at the 
meat. The text still lingers in our modern sermons, 
very often divested of its pristine dignity, sometimes 
serving as a mere point of departure. But its presence 
is significant of that definition of a sermon as an oral 
address to the popular mind, on a religious theme, 
contained in the Scriptures, and elaborately ‘treated. 
The modern sermon derives in part from an even 
older and quite a different origin—that is to say, from 
the prophetic utterance. The prophet was one who 
spoke for God, a mouthpiece of the Most High. His 
message was some imperative intimation of the 
eternal truth, some vast indignation, some burning 
clarity of insight, some awful premonition that had 
come to his mind from a source too mysterious and 
authoritative to be any part of himself, and that was 
too important to be neglected, too convincing to be 
doubted, and too imperious to be resisted. It was a 
burden of the Lord laid upon him. He could have no 
rest until he had delivered himself of that burden. 
He was not his own master. He could think of nothing, 
save that terrible revelation of truth that rested upon 
his conscience. The lion hath roared; who will not 
fear? The Lord God hath spoken; who can but 
prophesy? He was a helpless man in the grip of that 
duty, driven to desperation, and forced to overstep all 
bounds, offend all proprieties, and break all conven- 
tions. He must speak out, for God’s truth had been 
revealed to him, and that truth commanded his 
utterance even if it cost his life, which it often did. 
These prophetic utterances are of course the 
spiritual core of our Old Testament. They are far 
more original and elemental than any mere elucidation 
of a Sacred Word already given. They are the Sacred 
Word in process of being given; the raw material out 
of which sacred Scriptures are made; God’s firsthand 
revelation of truth to some heroic soul, enough in 
sympathy with God to be chosen to receive and 
declare such truth. So far as we know, this gift of 
prophecy has never been so richly possessed as by that 
succession of majestic figures who are known as the 
Hebrew prophets, beginning with Moses and Elijah, 
culminating with John the Baptist and Jesus of 
Nazareth. Yet it would be wrong to say that prophecy 
has been confined to these. In humbler dimensions, 
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and in more modest terms, we find it in thousands of 
earnest, devoted, self-oblivious men, who, as a reward 
for their prayers, have been granted their enlighten- 
ments of God’s nature and will, and have had their 
insights, their intuitions, their illuminations of God’s 
truth. They have proclaimed their discoveries to 
their fellow men, not as interpreters of a truth already 
spoken, but as original speakers of a truth granted to 
them by the Holy Spirit working in their own hearts. 

The modern Christian minister is an unassuming 
member of this great brotherhood of God’s mouth- 
pieces. The modern sermon is in part a prophetic 
utterance—a declaration of the truth, the warning, the 
indignation, the duty, the promise, the wisdom, re- 
vealed immediately to that receptive soul in a moment 
of profound insight. We may look at the sermon, 
then, in either or both of these ways. It originates 
partly in the custom of interpreting a truth already 
delivered to man, and partly in the custom of declaring 
a truth delivered at first hand to the soul of the 
preacher. It is either homily or prophecy; it may be 
both. Some of us find the work of interpretation the 
more congenial. Some of us find ourselves qualified to 
prophesy. Most of us do something of each. But all 
of us must feel that the sermon, seen in the light of its 
twofold origin, is a pretty serious matter. Whether it 
be the attempt to interpret God’s Word, or to utter 
God’s Word at first hand, the sermon represents a 
supremely solemn trust laid upon us, a rather awesome 
duty, and one we are bound to approach with self- 
purification and reverence. In our Congregational 
practice, the psalms, hymns, lessons, creed, and even 
the prayers are simply the preliminaries to the sermon, 
and the sermon is the most considerable and most 
important feature. 

There used to be a saying among seafaring men 
of the sailing-ship days, that when there is trouble at 
sea, everything has got to be done first. A similar 
dilemma confronts us when we try to specify a good 
sermon. It must have three or four qualities, each of 
which must come first. They are equally important. 
A sermon must be sincere; it must be interesting; it 
must be orderly; it must awaken a response; it must 
have that quality for which we have to coin a word— 
it must be listenable. 

A sermon must be sincere. There are forms of 
unconscious and unintentional insincerity. In order to 
escape the stigma of insincerity, the sermon has got to 
be more than just negatively innocent; it has got to 
be more than just not insincere. It has got to be 
positively and intensely sincere. The words of your 
sermon are doing two things: first, they are expressing 
a thought; second, they are conveying the mood in 
which that thought was written. The thought may 
be irreproachably honest. But if that thought is 
written or uttered in a mood of indifference, the words 


’ will somehow convey that mood, and you will be 


unconsciously insincere, and you might just as well not 


preach at all. 


Another form of unconscious insincerity is to be 
found in the habit of working stock phrases into your 
sermons, and weaving them together into a more or 


less intelligible sequence. We have all heard sermons 


that, when analyzed, prove to be nothing but a string 
of these stock phrases hitched on end to end to occupy 
the necessary twenty minutes. We can hardly charge 
such a sermon with insincerity; it is honest enough; it 
means everything it says. But we cannot possibly call 
such a sermon sincere. It is just lifeless; there is no 
vitality in it. It is a hard thing, sometimes an impos- 
sible thing to do, but it is an excellent discipline to try 
to express old ideas in fresh ways, and in new words. 
Just try to talk about Deity without using the words 
God or Divine; just try to talk about the soul without 
once using the word Spirituality. It will bring you to 
the heart of the matter more quickly than anything 
else you can do. 

A sermon must be interesting or listenable. If 
people will not listen to it, it might as well not be 
preached. There are certain little arts and devices by 
which a preacher can capture the attention of his 
people at the outset: a striking text; a story; the intro- 
ductory picture such as Phillips Brooks loved to sketch 
with his consummate skill and brevity. And there are 
little arts and devices by which a preacher can recap- 
ture the flagging attention of his hearers at proper 
intervals during his sermon: an apt illustration, a tell- 
ing quotation, a familiar event or episode. I suppose 
we must concede that these little arts and devices for 
the capturing of interest are allowable, but they must 
be very sparingly used. In preaching there is nothing 
so detestable as the bag of sermonic tricks. 

The sermon should aim to awaken a response from 
the people. After all, there must be a reason for 
preaching; that is something it will never do to forget. 
The aim of the sermon is to make a difference for the 
better in the way people act, or speak, or think, or feel, 
or live. The object of the sermon is to take people 
where they are, and carry them on toward the place 
where they ought to be. And unless the sermon is 
aimed deliberately to the awakening of such a response, 
it has lost the quality that makes it a sermon. The 
sermon that seeks only to entertain is not worthy of 
notice. When you employ your pulpit influence to 
aid people in their acceptance of those universal, 
axiomatic propositions of religion, concerning which 
there can be no debate—such propositions as the 
categorical imperative in morals, or the Ultimate 
Reality, or the Rationality of the world—that is to 
say, when you preach Righteousness and Faith and 
Aspiration unto the truth, you are worthy of the trust 
reposed in you. 

_A sermon ought to be something that cannot be 
dismissed. If it is so perfect that it sails off, an 
iridescent soap bubble, an end in itself, it is not a 
sermon. If it has a raw surface, a broken edge, some 
recognition of that cross of tragedy and incomplete- 
ness to which we are all nailed in this life, if it leaves 
you restless, angry, irritated, uncomfortable, aroused, 
disgusted, resolved, inspired, awakened, then although 
it may be a very poor work of art, it will be a sermon; 
it will do what a sermon is meant to do. 

So long as you have something worthy, something 
vital and urgently necessary to say, the structure of 
the sermon should give little trouble. The important 
thing is to present your thought in a simple, straight, 
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orderly fashion. Let there be a beginning, a middle 
and an end; and by all means, go on, make thought- 
progress. Tell your people in the first three sentences 
what you are going to preach about, what they are 
to listen for. Help your people to listen. Let your 
thought be straight and consequential. 

Never hunt around for something original, or some- 
thing new to say. There is nothing new under the 
sun. There is nothing so trite as truth. Remember 
that newness is largely subjective. The most hack- 
neyed idea you present will be new to some grateful 
hearer, and at all events will come with a new mean- 
ing and authority to all your hearers if it has behind 
it the full weight of your own sincerity. 

Above all things,.remember that you are not run- 
ning a holy show; you are trying to find your way to 
God, and trying to lead others into his presence. Let 
that thought be at once your restraint and your in- 
spiration—that, in your humble measure, you are a 
prophet, and are daring to speak for God. 


OUR FAITH 
By MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


Tune: Winchester New 


Our fathers turned from narrow creeds 
To seek the truth that makes men free; 
Their freedom won, they trusted God 
And built their faith on liberty. 


That faith they have bequeathed to us, 
To hold in trust the legacy; 

A heritage of light and hope 

For all whose spirits would be free. 


A martial faith for valiant souls 

Who would give battle for the right; 
A friendly home for souls who need 
The comfort of its warmth and light. 


A broad, inclusive fellowship 

For all who serve the common good, 
And seek to build a better world 
On justice, love and brotherhood. 


O liberating faith, that needs 

Our strength of hand and heart and mind, 
God help us make thy beacon flame 

A guiding light for all mankind. 


This hymn was written, by request of the officers 
of the South Middlesex Conference, for the Conference 
meeting in The First Church of Somerville (Unitarian) , 
Sunday, October 8, 1944, and was sung for the first 
time on that occasion. 
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THE CHURCH 
of the LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP 


‘ Most of My Friends" 


Amone the members of the Larger Fellowship there 
is a goodly number in the armed forces. One of them 
is a young man of Norwegian lineage now stationed in 
Tennessee. He writes with pith and saltiness. A 
person of wide travel who has mingled with many 
people and learned of them and of life, he has come 
to positive and vital convictions about religion. 

It was the radio broadcasts by Rev. Joseph Barth 
in Miami, Florida, that made him sure he was a 
Unitarian. Since he joined the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship this soldier has visited a beloved aunt who 
lives in the great Northwest. She came from Norway 
many years ago. The story of her Americanization 
makes a chapter in a family chronicle which he has 
epitomized in a warm letter of pride and devotion. 
There is an epic quality about her far journey and 
settlement in the undeveloped region that the pioneers 
possessed. 

Becoming a citizen in the free democratic society 
was for this young woman not so much an adjustment 
to our way of life as it was a definite contribution of 
herself, her own mind and soul and will, to the country. 
The better part of Americanization is what the com- 
munity gets from such a person. That is what one 
feels in reading the nephew’s tribute. 

He also speaks of himself. The spirit of freedom, 
and a faith in religion that he could hold and live by 
with all his heart and mind, grew in him from his youth. 
In the motherland and here also there are varieties 
of religious belief that are incredible and superstitious 
and unspiritual. But in this land there is a religion 
also of perfect freedom, of profound truth, of warm 
humanity, of empowering liberality, of joyous service. 
This religion was the greatest influence in the founda- 
tion and building of the democracy, and all the prin- 
ciples of this faith are the soul of Unitarianism. 

This religion that a free man lives by is not to be 
found in the main statements of the traditional creeds. 
For a great host of people it is the very heart of the 
religion of Jesus. Some say it is not necessary that 
this faith and way of life be called Christian, or by 
any other name, but few would deny that in the 
Christian religion are the universal elements that com- 
pose the Unitarian spiritual order. 

Our fellow member rejoices to be one of us. He- 
likes the way our faith is presented in the booklet, 
Introducing Unitarianism, by Rev. John Nicholls 
Booth. “It is a knockout,” he says. “I find that most 
of my friends are Unitarian in their thinking and 
living.” To them we say, Come with us. Find strength 
and joy and pede for life in this growing church. 


ALBertT C., DinrrenBACH 


THE NEW AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


By HOWARD FAST ee 


We print below the address given 
at a dinner of the Samuel Adams 
School for Social Studies at The 
Copley-Plaza, Boston, Mass., on 
December 7, 1944. Mr. Fast is the 
author of “Citizen Tom Paine” and 
“Freedom Road” and a previous 
contributor to “The Christian Reg- 
eters es | 


son, in his essay, The American Scholar, wrote: 

“The study of letters shall no longer be a name for 
pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. The 
dread of man and the love of man shall be a wall of 
defense and a wreath of joy around all. A nation of 
men will for the first time exist, because each believes 
himself imspired by the Divine Soul which also inspires 
all men.” 

When he wrote those few lines, Emerson posed a 
challenge for American scholarship, and I think he 
posed it with hope and confidence. It remains now, a 
hundred years after, to examine that challenge, to see 
whether the study of letters is or is not a name for 
pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. I think it 
is very important to do so; upon the answer to that 
question depends the importance, indeed the very fact, 
of such schools as this. If scholarship here has suc- 
ceeded in its appointed task, then both you and I are 
at this moment engaged in a most unnecessary venture; 
if, on the other hand, American scholarship has failed, 
then we face an absolute task, the importance and the 
size of which can hardly be computed. 

The purpose of learning is, I think—if we go along 
with Emerson and dismiss the devotion to dead lan- 
guages and dead civilizations as a practice unworthy of 
the American scholar—to give a person an under- 
standing of the society in which he lives. As the learn- 
ing becomés more specific, so does his understanding, 
but he who would call himself a scholar, in the broadest 
terms, must have a high degree of knowledge of his 
relation to his fellow men, and of their relation to the 
world. He must comprehend the manner in which 
men live, and the ideas they live by. He must know 
what went into the making of a civilization, what 
threats it surmounted, and what threats it faces. And 
as an American, he must understand America. 

American learning has been tested before, but 
never so sharply as during this period; in our years the 
history of man came to a crisis, and all civilization, all 
culture, was faced for the first time with the threat 
of extinction. The situation was so clear, so uncom- 
plicated—Fascism versus democracy, evil versus good 
—and the stake was so great! I do not think any 
institution that promotes understanding as its end 

product can be judged, today, except by the position 
it took in relationship to this crisis. No subject, no 
obscure branch of learning is so precious that it would 
not have been vitally affected had Fascism triumphed; 


i was a little more than a century ago that Emer- 


the scholar himself, in any liberal definition of the 
term, would have ceased to exist, so we are forced to 
‘examine his reaction as a preference for life or death. 
In the words of Emerson, was his name a name for 
pity or pride? 

There is something terrible, indeed shameful, in 
the answer to this question. We are a land that boasts 
of its universities, and indeed their number is legion; 
they are richer, prouder and comelier than the univer- 
sities of any land on earth. But how have they served 
democracy? 

We look for an understanding of, on the one hand, 
democracy, and on the other, its enemy, Fascism; we 
seek hard and we seek almost in vain. Instead, we 
find a witch hunt, a fabulous, nation-wide witch hunt, 
which drives from the college halls almost every and 
any professor who dares to define correctly these 
two ideologies. In New York City College, two 
infamous state senators lead a committee that 
perverts justice and drives from the university some 
of its best and most brilliant men. The process 
repeated itself in Oklahoma, in Massachusetts, in 
Illinois, in Wisconsin, and at this moment in Austin, 
Texas. A pall of very real fear descends over our halls 
of learning and the threat is more real than implicit. 
Ofcourse, a red herring is dragged across the scene, 
but in Emerson’s time, too, the shrill cry of “radical” 
was used. to slander any and every effort of good men 
who. fought for democracy. 

When the Spanish, Republicans fought for their 
lives at the ‘beginning of this great struggle against 
Fascism, how many American colleges used their halls 
of learning to bring clarity to that issue? Some will 
say that was not their duty—but is learning dry and 
dead, or has it some relationship with life? And even 
today, in how many colleges in this nation—unless it 
be under the specific direction of the United States 
Army—are the issues of this war clarified and ex- 
plained? A while ago, one American university, under 
sponsorship and urging of the Army, arranged a course 
in the history of our ally, Russia; what a howl of rage 
went up from the reactionary press! The course, for- 
tunately, survived the attack and is being given at 
this time. 

How can one deny that far too many colleges have 
failed? The best evidence of their failure was the 
difficulty with which the Army prepared and launched 
its orientation program; the colleges taught neither for 
democracy nor for the defense of democracy; and they 
could not even perform the small service of aiding the 
Army to tell Americans why they were fighting. It is 
some explanation, but no excuse, to say that the 
universities are owned, body and soul, by certain 
interests of this nation, yet we must remember that 
many professors in the universities have themselves 
actively worked for the sterilization of a culture and 
a people. 

It would take hours rather than minutes were 
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I to prepare anything in the way of a complete indict- 
ment, and much of it would be stuff you already know. 
I would like, merely, to make mention of one special 
aspect. “Recently I published a book on the Recon- 
struction era, and in the course of preparing that book 
I made inquiry into a good deal of Negro history in 
America. The material was there, in our libraries; 
it was not at all difficult to obtain, but even the small 
part of it I used was received in America as a revela- 
tion. The very same question was asked by every 
reviewer whose clipping I received, namely: “Why 
have we never heard of this before?” 

And the answer to that is as simple as it is pathetic: 
because our institutions of higher learning do not 
teach such things. Body and soul, they have joined 
in the mass movement to degrade the Negro and to 
keep from him and from his white friends any know- 
ledge of his brave past. There is hardly a white uni- 
versity in all America that teaches the true history 
of the Reconstruction. 

To what depths have they fallen! In Emerson’s 
boyhood a scholar was reviled as a thing of shame. 
He lived to see the day when he could look with pride 
and hope upon the practice of learning; if he was 
betrayed, were we not all betrayed? 

Yet, I think that today we can look ahead with 
pride and with hope once again. A new American 
scholar is being born. Democratic schools, such as 
this one, are opening all over the land, and they 
cannot help but influence the universities. At last we 
have a yardstick, whereby the truth may be measured. 
The new American scholar will step forward as 
beth a leader and a teacher; he will bring to the 
problems of the day, not confusion and mistrust, but 
hope and understanding. He will not tie his scholar- 
ship about him, like a shroud, mistrusting all who do 
not wear a like shroud; he will share it with the working 
man and the farmer. As Emerson said: 

“The dread of man and the love of man shall be a 
wall of defense and a wreath of joy around all.” 


A Plea {or Unity at Home and 
Alread' 


By HAROLD H. BURTON 


United States Senator from Ohio 
Moderator, American Unitarian Association 


NITY in war and in peace is the only road to 
| allied victory and recovery. Greater and greater 

unity, at home and abroad, should be the motto 
of each of the United Nations. 
prosper; divided we fail. 

And though we win the war as quickly and com- 
pletely as possible but have not postwar peace and 
security, it profits us nothing. 

We must lay aside unjust advantages to be gained 
by force at the expense of others, whether these be 
special privileges of nations, parties or persons. We 
must meet this need for peacetime unity before our 
neglect of it makes worthless the military victory we 
shall have won. 


United we win and 


1Released to the press December 24, 1944 
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In America our civilian duty in this field is as clear 
and as necessary as the military duty:of the soldier at 
the front. 

On November 5, 1943, the Senate of the United 
States, by a vote of, eighty-five to five, stated this ob- 
jective in these word: 

The Senate recognizes the necessity of there being estab- 
lished at the earliest practicable date a general international 
organization, based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states, and open to membership by all such 
states, large or small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


This statement has been approved by the govern- 
mental representatives not only of the United States, 
but of Great Britain, Russia and China. 

At the Dumbarton Oaks conferences this program 
was further advanced. It is now time for united 
civilian action. Countless plans for postwar organiza- 
tions of the world could be suggested, but our practical 
duty is to support some plan that combines a reason- 
able solution with a substantial chance of its adoption. 

The Dumbarton Oaks plan most clearly meets 
this test for it is the one plan that has received sub- 
stantial international discussion and approval. Further- 
more, the President recently has nominated and the 
Senate recently has confirmed as Secretary of State 
and as Under Secretary of State respectively the two 
outstanding leaders of America’s delegation to the 
Dumbarton Oaks conferences. They are dedicated to 
that plan and can be counted upon to give it their full 
support, and it does conform to the Senate Resolution 
of 1943. 

America’s great opportunity and responsibility to- 
day is to study this program, keep it as expressive as 
possible of America’s purposes, and support its early 
adoption. Every civic organization in America can 
help. Their opportunity is to study and understand 
the plan, and if convinced of its value, as I believe they 
will be, then give it full support as the national medium 
to preserve that unity among nations which is essen- 
tial to international peace and security. 

The prompt establishment of some general interna- 
tional organization, such as this plan proposes, is 
vitally important to assure our soldiers that there is at 
least a chance that victory will mean a future of order, 
reason, justice and understanding worthy their sacrifices. 

We must not let our immedate military or political 
problems divert us from this great opportunity of our 
generation. International stability is domestic neces- 
sity for every allied nation. Without it there can be 
no recovery. We owe this effort to the men who are 
fighting. We owe it also to the generations of men and 
women who for ages have struggled for the peace, 
security and advancement of the common man. We 
owe it to our belief in Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

No substantial victory for peace, security and 
human opportunity can be won until it has been won 
not only on the battlefield but in the parliaments of the 
world, including the United States Senate, and includ- 
ing the establishment of a realistically conceived gen- 
eral international organization for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 


| | What Is the Argentine Dictatorship Planning? 


By FELIX CERNUSCHI | 


s 
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the present situation in Argentina. Nobody 

doubts that in Argentina there exists a pro- 
Fascist dictatorship whose purpose is to cut off ruth- 
lessly all the democratic ideas and pro-Allied sentiments 
of the people, and to convert the country into a great 
military power as soon as possible. Per6n, the leader 
of the “officers’ clique” (the so-called G.O.U.), has 
declared, in a conference at the University of La Plata, 
that war is an inevitable social process, that it is 
impossible to organize a durable peace, and that the 
duty of all Argentinians is to contribute to the 
formation of a great Argentine army and navy. He 
also declared that a strong military organization is 
indispensable to a successful foreign policy. 

Nobody can deny that the social philosophy of the 
Argentine dictatorship is of exactly the same type as 
that which has inspired Hitler, Mussolini, Franco and 
the Japanese officers. This is proved conclusively by 
the official literature, the progovernment newspapers 
like El Cabildo, El Federal (formerly the Nazi paper 
El Pampero), La Fronda, and even more clearly by 
all the tyrannical measures taken by the government 
of Farrell-Perén. No objective observer who knows 
the Argentine situation can deny that all the political 
parties, democratic associations, pro-Allied groups, 
federations of students and liberal societies of workers 
were suppressed; that the university professors who 
signed a very subdued manifesto in favor of democracy 
and the Allies were expelled and replaced by pro- 
Nazis; that many liberal professors, teachers and 
students are kept in concentration camps on the 
island of Martin Garcia, in Neuquén and in many 
other prisons in the city of Buenos Aires and in the 
interior of the country; that nearly three thousand 
citizens are political prisoners, many of whom have 
been tortured almost to the point of death; that many 
citizens disappear and the police deny any information 
about them; that freedom of the press has been 
completely suppressed through a system of economic 
sanctions; that La Prensa, La Naci6n and all liberal 
Argentine papers have been placed under duress and 
warned that they will be closed permanently if they 
write against the government; that many liberal news- 


ET us first remember some general facts about 


papers have been closed (like La Vanguardia) or. 


suspended (like La Prensa) or confiscated (like 
El Diario); that La Raz6n, one of the most important 
evening papers in Buenos Aires, had heavy economic 
sanctions directed against it for publishing a statement 
by Dr. Nicolis Repetto, one of the best known 
democratic leaders of Argentina, from his exile in 
Montevideo, about the Nazi tendencies and the war 
plans of the Farrell-Perén dictatorship. 

On the other hand, it is not very well known in the 
United States, Canada and England that the senti- 
ments and loyalties of the country as a whole are 
overwhelmingly prodemocratic and pro-Allied. The 
Argentine Republic was born on May 25, 1810, as a 


consequence of the fight of the people for freedom. 
All the founders of the Argentine nationality were 
students and admirers of the democratic ideas and 
institutions that were being developed in France, 
the United States and England. All the plans of San 
Martin, the great leader of the Argentine army of 
independence, were suggested and guided by his great 
faith in freedom for the people. San Martin created 
and organized an army to give freedom not only to 
the Argentine people but also to several neighboring 
countries. Argentina did not ask to be repaid for these 
services. Sarmiento, who was a very serious student of 
the educational system and the democratic ways of 
life of the United States, realized clearly that the 
exercise of democracy requires a high standard of 
popular education. Sarmiento, as a teacher, as 
Minister and as President of the Republic, dedicated 
himself to the education of the Argentine people. Our 
Constitution was written with the constitutions of the 
United States and France as models—very specially 
the first one. If we analyzed the different aspects of 
the development of the Argentine people, we should 
find that the idea of democracy is the leitmotiv of all 
the struggles and progress that took place in Argentina. 
The cry of Sarmiento, addressed to all the dictators: 
“Barbarians, ideas cannot be killed!” is present always 
in the spirit of the great majority of the Argentinians. 
This fact, obvious to all alert observers within Argen- 
tina itself, was shown lately by such facts as the huge 
demonstrations of last August 23 and 24, in Buenos 
Aires and in all the cities of the interior of the country, 
in connection with the liberation of Paris—a clear 
indication of the deep and sincere desire of the people 
to be associated with the democratic cause and the 
Allies. In those popular meetings, organized against 
the expressed will of the government, were present the 
most representative political leaders who were not 
already jailed or exiled, like Tamborini, Saavedra 
Lamas, Palacios, etc., as well as a sizable group of anti- 
Nazi officers. On those occasions the people shouted 
all over the country: “Down with the Nazi dictator- 
ship! Long live democracy! Long live the Allies!” 


The Underground Is Growing 


In spite of all the cruel measures used to suppress 
popular protest, the government did not succeed in 
ending the democratic feelings and ideals of the Argen- 
tine people; on the contrary those sentiments are 
stronger than ever. The underground movement called 
“Patria Libre” is every day better organized and more 
powerful. At least 90 per cent of the people are demo- 
cratic and strongly opposed to the dictatorship. All 
the political parties are working in a united front 
against the Nazi regime. About twenty newspapers 
belonging to the underground movement are published 
in spite of all the most stringent measures taken by 
the government to suppress them. The Argentine 
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Federation of Students, representing the majority of 
the student bodies, is actively aligned against the dic- 
tatorship. Just the same happens with the majority 
of the workers’ organizations, which, of course, are 
actively in the underground movement together with 
the political parties and all the other liberal organiza- 
tions. Lately an Argentine Junta representing the 
underground movement has been constituted in Monte- 
video, which aims “to fight against the Farrell-Perén 
dictatorship through all means.” This Junta is inte- 
grated by Dr. Rodolfo Moreno (Conservative), Dr. 
Silvano Santander (Radical), Dr. Julio Gonzalez 
Iramain (Socialist) and:Dr. Rodolfo Ghioldi (Com- 
munist). All the members are outstanding popular 
leaders very well known in Argentina. The Junta of 
‘“Patria#Libre” is by now the only representative insti- 
tution of the Argentine people. Among the Argentines 
in exile in Montevideo, besides the ones already men- 
tioned, are the following distinguished personalities: 
Dr. Luciano :F. Molinas, main leader of the party 
‘Democrats Progresistas”; Professor Gumersindo Say- 
ago, the famous Argentine scientist; Professor Rodecindo 
Martinez, a very well known professor of international 
law; Dr. Alfredo L. Palacios, a noted professor, former 
president: of the University of La Plata and one of the 
most, popular political leaders in Argentina; and many 
others. The Argentines in exile in Montevideo publish 
“jin collaboration against our dictatorship the news- 
“papers Voz Argentina, Pueblo Argentino and Espejo 
Argentino, the last one a daily paper. The Argentines 


in Montevideo speak by radio to the Argentine ‘people . 


and to the other peoples of America every night except 
Friday (Radio CX 14, “El Expectador,” 810 and 11.705 
kilocycles). The Argentines in exile in Chile publish 
Informaciones Argentinas and La Gaceta Argentina. 
These publications, together with the papers of the 
underground movement published in Argentina, are 
the only ones that truly reflect the sentiments and ideas 
of the Argentine people. 

The present government has stopped completely 
the wonderful progressive evolution that was going on 
among the Argentine people both in the intellectual 
and material fields; that is one of the strong reasons 
why the great majority of the Argentinians considers 
dictatorship the enemy number one of the Argentine 
people. 

The. nation is being rapidly militarized, and cer- 
tainly not to fight,on the side of the Allies. There is a 
very important armament factory in Villa Maria in the 
province of Cordoba which, from June 4, 1943, to June 
4, 1944, has produced 1,150 75-mm. cannon and more 
than 450 antitank cannon. There is a munitions fac- 
tory in- Port Borghi which has already produced enough 
materiel to supply an army of 150 thousand men, fight- 
ing continuously for a year, There are three tank 
factories working on a twenty-four-hour basis. Up to 
the first of July, 1944, 350 tanks of three different 
types had been produced and the production rate is 
now five tanks per day. No less than five factories are 
producing electrical material for the army. Four 
bicycle factories are directed by Fritz Mandl, the well- 
known Nazi armament trader, who is blacklisted by 
both the British and United States governments. 
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Mandl has recently opened a new factory for airplanes; 
and Farrell and Perén were present at the ceremonies 
of inauguration. Thyssen has organized a powerful 
trust called “Thyssen Lamelal Corporation,’ which is 
working in war industries. A total of seven hundred 
airplanes is now in use, and the present production 
rate is two per day. There are very many other fac- 
tories producing armaments, explosives, shoes, suits, 
etc. for the army; one of these companies, Tonsa, is 
directed by a citizen of the United States, Mr. Irving 
Tow, who has excellent relations with the Argentine 
Government. Mr. Tow has been carrying out a per- 
sonal propaganda campaign in the States in favor of 
the Argentine Government. 


Argentina Arms—But Not for Freedom 


There is no possible doubt that, as Dr. Rodolfo 
Moreno, the main leader of the Argentine Conserva- 
tive Party, wrote: ““(We) the Argentines who do not 
tolerate the pro-Nazi dictatorship in power, wish the 
understanding of the other American countries. . . 
We assure without distinction of political parties, that 
we constitute the enormous majority. . . . Two things 
must in this moment be pointed out: (1) The Argen- 


'.tine people and the present Argentine Government are 


not only different but are antipodes. (2) The pro-Nazi 
Argentine dictatorship represents a menace for all 
America, especially for the neighboring democratic 
countries.” 

The military expenditures were in 1943 about 400 
million pesos (100 million American dollars) and in 
1944, 1,300 million pesos. The army in 1943 had 45,000 
men; in 1944, 85,000; and, according to the government 
plans, by February, 1945, the number will be 200,000 
men. Lately the dictatorship has resolved the institu- 
tion of a program of conscription starting with a pre- 
conscription training for both boys and girls at the 
age of twelve. This is a new and dangerous step 
toward the total militarization of the country. The 
amount expended in the construction of new military 
barracks in 1944 is calculated at 100 million pesos; the 
plans already prepared for this year double this amount. 
The Direccion General de Fabricos Militares (General 
Direction of Military Factories), in factories run with 
state and private (especially German) capital, has 
invested 200 million pesos in 1944. After looking at 
these figures and at the rate of their increase, every- 
body can understand why the Argentine dictatorship 
is so anxious to become friendly in appearance for 
the moment with the great democracies, provided they 
send the materials it needs to speed its military pro- 
gram. Those figures also show why, in talking about 
the Argentine regime, it would be stupid to separate 
the foreign and the internal policy. Both are two 
aspects of the same reality. 

The Argentine dictatorship knows that it needs the 
economic support of the great democracies to be able 
to carry on its war plans, and to maintain domination 
over the Argentine people. The dictatorship of Farrell- 
Perén is already afraid of the Argentine people and is 
trying to assume a pleasant aspect before the great 
democracies; the wolves are beginning to put on their 
sheep’s clothing. The situation is very clear for the 


_democratic-minded Argentinians, who amount to more 
than 90 per cent of the whole population: The friends 
of their tyrannical government will never become their 
friends. To them, it seems perfectly clear that foreign 
democratic countries ought to contribute to their own 
fight against their oppressors. How can the great 
democracies say that they are fighting for freedom and 
democracy everywhere, and yet continue to give 
economic aid to the pro-Nazi dictatorship that is 
oppressing the most democratic people of Latin 
America? For the Argentine people, the only soy- 
ereignty they can be inclined to fight for is the 
sovereignty of the free will of the majority of the people. 
To fight against the oppressors of any people is to fight 
in favor of the sovereignty of that people, of democracy, 
of freedom and of peace. The only wey not to traffic 
in slaves is not to deal with dictators. The only way 
to gain the sympathy and the support of the Argentine 
people is by respecting their own free will and denying 
any support to their dictatorship. 

The dictatorship is supported only by a pro-Nazi 
“officers’ clique” and several thousands of psychopaths 
who, with the consent of the government, take reprisals 
against the “traitors to the fatherland,” as they call all 
the democrats and sympathizers with the Allies. 


A Nazi Sanctuary? 


Ever since Germany realized that sooner or later 
she was going to be defeated, the Nazis have been 
seeking a possible way of escape from a complete dis- 
aster in Europe. That possibility was offered by their 
friends, Franco in Spain, and the members of the pro- 
Nazi “officers’ clique” in Argentina. Before that mo- 
ment, Hitler had built up in Argentina a good system 
of espionage with ramifications in all America, a well- 
organized “fifth column,” and a friendly government. 
Since the German Military General Staff has begun to 
see the imminence of the Nazi defeat in Europe, they 
have realized that Argentina could be, with the co- 
operation of the Spanish Falange, the best place to 
organize and construct some solid bases for the future 
development of National Socialism on a global scale. 
Since that moment Germany has been sending her 


capital, inventions, technical personnel, officers, ma- 
chinery, and even some industrial plans, complete with 
their administrators. A recent arrival in Buenos Aires, 
amongst very many other German Nazis, is George 
Mainz, financial expert, to act as adviser to Cesar 
Ameghino, Argentine Minister of Finance. Another 
Nazi German who acts as economic adviser is Dr. 
Heinrich Dorge. 

There is already enough evidence to state that the 
Argentine dictatorship is a direct agency of Nazi. Ger- 
many; and if the Spanish and Argentine dictatorships 
are not overthrown soon, National Socialism like the 
phoenix will be born again from its own ashes. 

On September 29, 1944, Mr. Eden declared in the 
British Parliament that he has evidence that Germany, 
recognizing her inevitable defeat, is thinking in terms 
of the next World War. Mr. Cordell Hull has de- 
nounced again and again the contacts between Ger- 
many and the Argentine dictatorship. 

Many Argentinians, among whom there are pro- 
fessors, teachers, scientists, artists, students, business- 
men, industrialists, people of the press and representa- 
tives of all the political parties, have carried on for 
some time a campaign to clarify among the other 
American countries the reasons why the Argentine 
people consider their present regime a government of 
“Nazi invasion.” 

I really think that the time for decision has arrived, 
and that it is necessary to apply very drastic economic 
sanctions against the Argentine and the Spanish 
dictatorships. The Argentine people would welcome 
economic sanctions against the government as a means 
of hastening its early collapse. 

If economic sanctions are not applied soon, the 
Argentine people will probably not be able to continue 
their fight against so many powerful enemies. The 
dictatorship in Argentina will go on, and similar dic- 
tatorships will appear in most of the South American 
countries. Before very long, a strong bloc of pro-Nazi 
dictatorships would be formed, speeding the work 
toward the next war. 

Now is the moment to stop this process, if we wish 
to fight for democracy and for an enduring peace. 
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UNITARIAN ANTLSEMITISM 


By G. RICHARD KUCH : 


Minister, The Church of the Christian Union, Rockford, Illinois 


overt acts against Jews or their property. No 

member has beat a Jew, mugged a Jew, or 
performed any of the sensational crimes of anti- 
Semitism about which the metropolitan press has 
featured headlines and pictures. It would probably 
be fair to say that no Unitarian in the country has 
had a part in the recent anti-Semitic hoodlum gangs 
and their Fascist conspirators. And yet the dreaded 
virus of anti-Semitism is creeping about in my church 
and in many others of our fellowship. It is daily 
destroying the good hearing of the congregations who 
are deaf to pulpit pleading for brotherhood at the 
point where it includes the Jew. And because the 
virus is so stealthy, so quiet, so cunning, so sophisti- 
cated as to be socially acceptable in the best drawing 
rooms, it is the more dangerous. Ultimately it is far 
more dangerous than the violent anti-Semitic out- 
breaks we have witnessed lately. 

My concern, then, is not with the violent anti- 
Semitism of which we have heard so much, but with 
the quiet, well-mannered brand which seems to be 
Unitarian anti-Semitism. My concern is with the 
middle-class, educated, cultured group that occupies 
the pews of the average Unitarian church on Sunday 
morning. My concern is with my friends and neighbors 
who are affirming brotherhood on Sunday, and telling 
anti-Semitic stories during the week. 

My concern is with the educated woman who 
remarked to me after hearing a sermon that had 
attempted to undo some of the misinformation regard- 
ing the social and economic status of the Jew in 
America, “But Mr. Kuch, I noticed that you don’t 
know much about Jewish merchants. I enjoy their 
contributions to the arts and sciences as much as 
you do. But you wouldn’t speak so well in their behalf 
if you had to deal with them in business.” My con- 
cern is with the college man at his club who constantly 
slides into his idea of imitating a Jewish merchant 
dickering for the last penny My concern is with my 
people who “like the rabbi and his charming wife. 
Why, we would be honored to have them in our 
house. =.” 

And even more, my concern is with young children 
who must hear “Jew stories” at home or at play, and 
who are already, at the tender age of six and seven, 
marking off the “Jew kids” even while they still 
continue to play with Jewish children as though the 
new title of “Jew kid” made no difference at all. 

My concern, then, is with good people who do not 
seem to be alarmed by their use of the language of 
Hitler in reference to their brothers, the Jews. My 
concern is with the members of the privileged class 
that constitutes Unitarianism by and large, who could 
do so much for the religion of brotherhood they 
profess, but who use their talents to destroy that 
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religion every time they spit out words of anti- 
Semitism. 

My concern is also with good people who are 
immune to the growth-destroying disease of anti- 
Semitism, whose major motivations are humanitarian, 
but who cringe from making? positive affirmations of 
the brotherhood of man as regards the Jew. These 
people are “for the Jew,” as they put it, but are upset 
by a strong sefmon affirming friendship for the Jew 
on the ground that it stirs up trouble for the Jew 
and the gentile alike. Such a hush-hush tactic is not 
for our day. Our only hope for getting rid of this 
disease is to get it isolated, out in the open, where it 
can be seen for what it is, and destroyed. Millions are 
losing their lives that brotherhood may prevail. Who 
are we to be upset about losing a little unneeded social 
dignity in order to proclaim our love for the Jew? 
The time has come for Unitarians to be more con- 
cerned about proclaiming a religion acceptable to the 
whole race of man rather than to the narrow confines 
of the so-called “nice people.” 

There is a kind of Unitarian anti-Semitism which 
is differentiated from the usual brand by its sophistica- 
tion, its cultured voice and good manners. But has 
not the very devil a good manner and a smooth voice? 
Let us not be deceived by the fact that Unitarians are 
not defacing temples and synagogues; a good strong. 
sermon in defense of the Jew will soon enough bring 
to light the anti-Semitism in most of our Unitarian 
churches. 


What Is the Cure? 


The cure? Let us start with the children. They 
seem to promise the most hope. Children are born 
without prejudice. But children are extremely sensi- 
tive to the enthusiasms and the prejudices of the people 
about them, including their church-school teachers. 
It is our collective duty to see that our children retain 
their gift of curiosity and interest in all living beings. 
This appreciation of and attraction to all living things, 
including other children with darker skins, or a different 
set to the eyes, is a miraculous gift. It should not be 
destroyed. Let not the dull wit and vicious tongues 
of adults smear their young minds with the germs of 
anti-Semitism. The problem of influencing children 
to creative and constructive attitudes toward peoples 
of different racial groups or creedal affirmations is 
just as important as the problems surrounding good 
sex education. Many of our churches have first-rate 
courses and projects in the latter field, while the 
former field remains untouched. 

To achieve the goal of protecting our children 
against the disease of anti-Semitism, we must have 
better teaching at every age level, teaching that 
employs the best materials and projects to stimulate 


an acquaintance with and appreciation of the Jew. 
As in other fields of religious education, this teaching 
also requires the co-operation of parents. It means 
there shall be no loose talk at home to undo in a 
minute a whole Sunday morning’s work. It means 
homework for parents to discover the rich Jewish 
heritage that has been bequeathed to us. It means 
getting acquainted with Jewish families. It means 
following through into the public-school system to see 
that positive democratic training is part of the social 
sciences taught there. Over a hundred anti-Semitic 
organizations in the country are ultimately aiming 
_ their weapons of lethal destruction, in the form of 
filthy propaganda, at your children. Yes, it’s time to 
be alarmed! 


Education in Democracy 


Adults, too, can be educated, even though it is a 
more difficult task. Good information abounds. Let 
no adult be without the simple facts of Jewish life in 
America. Let no adult be a victim of such misinforma- 
tion as “the Jews are taking over education and 
medicine,’ “the Jews are only in business and have 
all the money,” “the Jews control the press,” “the 
Jews are behind Roosevelt.” Let every adult think 
at least once before he too gives voice, even gentle 
voice, as dinner conversation, to a generalization or a 
myth he has not tracked down to its source. 

But education is not enough. Many Unitarians 
are troubled with an occupational disease that seems 
to prevent their applying the knowledge they possess. 
It is not necessary to be an anthropologist to under- 
stand and be committed to the brotherhood of all men. 
Interracial and intercultural education are needed 
today, and needed badly, but the best educational 
projects will make little progress in increasing the 
fruitful interaction between different social and 
religious groups unless such projects carry with them 
some understanding and commitment to the sacrament 
of the act. We Unitarians need to act on our religion. 


A Time to Act 


We have mumbled affirmations about brotherhood 
for some time now. The time has long since come for 
us to act upon these affirmations. The time has come 
for us either to change our affirmations to fit what 
appears to be a religion based upon the word of Hitler’s 
bible of hate, or to begin to practice on Monday the 
affirmations we so smoothly recite on Sunday. While 
we Unitarians debate (a noble word for the discussions 
that take place at some of our meetings), other groups 
are taking action. While we carry on internecine war- 
fare on what is and what is not “religious,” the labor 
unions, the co-operatives, and the youth movements 
are creating a religion of brotherhood, which is com- 
manding attention and devotion from millions of 
people. 

Let us be clear and religious. The Jew is our 
brother. He is, in fact, one of our closest spiritual 
relatives. As a member of the human family, he has 
given to the culture of the world in a measure out of 
proportion to his numbers and opportunities. But 

most important, the Jew is one more member of the 
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human family. In this present day, that fact alone 
should be enough to enable us to rid ourselves of any 
disease that separates us from him. We would have 
unity and co-operative creativity in the world. Let 
our Unitarian churches begin such co-operative 
creativity by standing out against every kind of anti- 
Semitism as an insult to and an assault upon the 
religion of brotherhood our churches proclaim. 


Materials ou Iuternnacial Education 


BOOKS 


Children of the Promise. By Florenee Crannell 
Means. New York: Friendship Press. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50c. 


Jewish-Christian Relationships—A Junior Teacher's 
Guide. By Edna M. Baxter. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 5c. 


The combination of the two books makes an excellent 

project in the area of Jewish-Christian relationships. The 

first is fascinating, containing much informative material 

about Jewish religion and social customs, within story form 

that carries itself on its own interest. The service materials 

and the bibliography of materials and projects in the 
second are well worth four times its price. 


PERIODICALS 


Common Ground. Published by the Common Council 
for American Unity, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Excellent source magazine for projects and teacher helps. 
Gives material that has actually worked somewhere. 


Unity. Published by the Abraham Lincoln Center, 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 15. 
Best in the field of concrete projects that have been tried 
in schools and churches in interracial and intercultural edu- 
cation. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Jewish Library of Information, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Best general source on Jews in the world. 


Bloch Publishing Co., Inc., 31 West Thirty-first Street, 
New York City. 


Books, pictures and supplies for demonstrating Jewish 
religious practices available here. 


Committee against Intolerance in America, 17 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City 17. 
Publishes a very good map of the United States showing 
racial and national groups contributing to the welfare of 
the country. 


FILMS 


The World We Want to Live In, available through 
offices of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Races of Mankind, available as a film roll unit 
from the New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 16. $1.00. 

An excellent roll with illustrations from the pamphlet by 
the same title, with additional material, and a discussion 
unit for leaders. 
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Fundamental Principles of Unitarianism — 


By HERBERT HITCHEN 


and that which is most characteristic and inclu- 

sive, is the Promethean principle of insistence on 
human dignity and worth. Is it not from this that our 
belief in liberty springs? We proclaim the right of a 
man to think his own untrammeled thoughts, to be free 
to quest for truth, because we believe that he has, 
potentially at any rate, a worthy intelligence, and that 
he is capable not only of seeking, but also of finding. 
Our concern, as religious liberals, not with theology 
alone, but with the social problems of our world, stems 
again from the same root: a firm conviction that 
religion must deal with anything that fosters or retards 
the growth of the living soul of man; and that to confine 
it to a small area of abstract doctrine and speculation 
is to make it into an ivory tower of escape from life, 
rather than what it ought to be—a traffic tower oper- 
ating effectively at the dangerous crossroads of life. 

The old facetious definition of the difference between 
a Universalist and a Unitarian has much wise discern- 
ment packed into it: that “a Universalist is a man who 
believes that God is too good to damn him, and a 
Unitarian is a man who believes he is too good to be 
damned.” That, historically, has been the distinguish- 
ing emphasis of each of these bodies—of the universal 
kindness and love of God on the one hand, and of the 
intrinsic goodness and value of man on the other. Some 
of the things for which Unitarianism has stood through- 
out the generations have been accepted, often reluc- 
tantly and under compulsion, and often still with signifi- 
cant reservations, by other branches of Protestantism, 
but nowhere, so far as I can see, has so forthright and 
uncompromising a championship of the human venture, 
of the imprisoned splendors of man’s soul, been given 
religious expression. 

What I have to say in this regard I would preface by 
reminding you of an ancient story, coming to us from 
the early annals of the Jewish people and recorded in 
the thirteenth chapter of the book of Numbers. This 
people had known the harsh and terrible bondage of 
Egypt from which, under the leadership of Moses, they 
had fled in order to find some spot where life could be 


[oe most fundamental principle of Unitarianism, 


“.. of we had not had 
Unitarianism or its 
equivalent molding the 
thoughts and souls of 
men, America as we 
know it—as a beacon 
light and a prophecy— 
would not now exist.” 


secure and free. Long had they wandered in the wilder- 
ness—forty years, the narrative tells us—and at last 
they were within reach of the Promised Land. So their 
patient, careful liberator sent out reputable men to 
survey the country of Canaan and report what manner 
of place it might be. They came back laden with its 
fruits, which must have appeared like foods of the gods 
to the weary nomads, and joy and excitement reached 
fever pitch, as the scouts told of a land flowing with 
milk and honey. And, seeing their tumultous eagerness, 
Caleb, one of the scouts, interrupted their shouting 
until he got silence, and then cried: “Let us go up at. 
once and possess it, for we are well able to overcome it.” 
But those who accompanied him were not made of such 
forthright and confident stuff. Doubts and fears 
assailed them. Their hearts contracted at the very 
thought of what lay ahead and they told the eager folk: 
“We are not able to do this. They are stronger than 
we. All the people that we saw there are of a great 
stature. Some of them are giants. We were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight.” 

There, if you please, is a perfectly clear case of what 
we have come to call “the inferiority complex,” the birth 
of an overwhelming sense of insignificance and in- 
capacity. And, although the story comes to us from the 
immemorial past, it has a strangely contemporaneous 
ring about it. So far as the basic emotions are concerned 
we find them amazingly representative of our own day. 
Indeed we may well take this bit of ancient history as a 
parable of modern man. Humanity has long been 
wandering in the wilderness, going by devious ways, but 
with its face set toward a brighter day, and in its heart 
the hope of a promised land where peace and happiness 
and security dwell. And there have been those who 
have strengthened us with the faith that we are capable 
of achieving all that we have dreamed, while others, 
failing in nerve and vision, have vitiated the strength 
generated by the seers, through their fears of the diffi- 
culties that lie ahead and their doubts of the adequacy 
of man’s spirit. Before them have loomed giants, beings 
larger than human and more powerful, at the thought 
of whom their very bones have melted, and they have 
felt like grasshoppers in their own sight. 

That is where Unitarianism has come in. It has been 
the proclaimer of faith and hope. If it is not to lose its 
genius and abandon its most fundamental principle it 
must continue to be that today. In our time it has 
never been so challenged as it has now, for there is a 
religious movement that has swept Europe and cap- 
tured religious leaders even in America. Its name is 
Barthianism. The core and center of its teaching is the 
utter sinfulness and worthlessness of man, his impotence 
to build any decent society, or to improve conditions in 
any degree. Man is even incompetent to reach up to 
God. The only traffic there can be is from God to man. 
If ever there was an example of the Grasshopper Com- 
plex worked up into a religion it is there, even more 
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outspoken and dogmatic than the Calvinism against 
which the Unitarian movement was and is a protest. 
It repudiates every tenet of the faith you and I profess. 
It is almost unbelievable that sucha viewpoint could 
raise its head again in the modern world, but there it is, 
increasingly powerful and menacing, sapping man’s 
faith in himself, reactionary and destructive, a veritable 
spiritual Fifth Column. It is a force we cannot dis- 
regard in any comprehensive estimate of the influences 
that are shaping our world. And yet men tell us that 
the Unitarian church has done its work, and that there 
is no more need for it as a separate organization! I say 
to you in measured terms that never since that epoch- 
making day when Channing preached his famous 
Baltimore Sermon on “Unitarian Christianity,” and 
called into question the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
depravity of man, has the world stood so in need of our 
central gospel as at this moment. For Barthianism is 
symptomatic of a disease that has fastened on man’s 
spirit, a disease that distorts his vision until the forces 
with which he has to deal loom with great, seemingly 
overwhelming stature. 

I am a Unitarian and proud of it, a Unitarian by 
conviction and choice and not by the mere accident of 
birth or upbringing. I am drawn by the liberty, the 
open-mindedness this religion exemplifies. But I am 
drawn even more by its dynamic faith, its ringing 
affirmations. I exult in the thought of the battles 
valiantly fought by our spiritual fathers, in the evidence 
of their unflinching witness at a time when most hands 
and beliefs were against them. There is something 
titanic and magnificent to me in the way they pro- 
claimed their faith in the inherent dignity and worth- 
fulness of man and his possibility of ultimate victory 
over all foes both without and within, when it was 
thought impious to give so sinful a creature a good 
name. Do you know the result of their courageous 
faith and their championing of it? The religious and 
political roots of this country are one and the same, 
and I believe that it is absolutely true to say that if 
we had not had Unitarianism or its equivalent molding 
the thoughts and souls of men, America as we know it 
—as a beacon light and a prophecy—would not now 
exist. That is why I believe that ours is a Promethean 
faith. And we are not worthy of it if we do not carry 
its spirit into our day and generation. Lip service is 
not enough. Mere intellect-consent is not enough. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them” is as true of 
religions as of trees. Faith that is faith is not some- 
thing held, it is something used—a motivating power 
that molds and impels our lives. The test of it is 
whether by means of it we bring the gift of a divine 
godlike fire for man’s use. 

Do you, in these days of heart-searching, of chaos, 
of dark foreboding, find yourself strengthened, sus- 
tained, inspired, by the faith that you hold? I do. 
Without the religion to which I have the privilege to 
belong, I should be distraught. But please mark the 
phraseology “the religion to which I have the privilege 
to belong.” It isn’t just something I possess. It posses- 
ses me. It bids me go and I have to go. It lays a 
constraining hand upon my life and tells me, “You are 
not your own. I claim.your allegiance.” As Rev. Leslie 


T. Pennington has reminded us, a Promethean faith is 
not much use without Promethean deeds. It is our 
high privilege to go out into this battered, tragic 
world, staking all on the possibility that man, in spite 
of his dismal failures, yet has the power to fashion a 
just and an ordered society; in spite of fratricidal wars, 
can, if he will, build the foundations of a durable peace; 
in spite of the prostitution of knowledge, can match 
his developing ingenuity with reverence and consecra- 
tion. We may be wrong. The denouement may be 
unmitigated defeat of all our high hopes; but they will 
best serve this age who refuse to believe that, and who 
instead bring the divine fire of their enthusiasm and 
faith to lay as their gift on the altar of struggling 
humanity. 


“In the darkness with a great bundle of grief 
the people march: 
In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for 
keeps, the people march: 
‘Where to? What next?’”’? 


1Carl Sandburg, The People, Yes (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1936) , p. 286. 


BOOKS FOR OVERSEAS 
A Request from Rev. Waitstill Sharp 


Recalling how nobly you rose to the occasion when 
I wrote for books at the Air Transport Command in 
Miami Beach, I dare pray you again. Military Liaison 
(Albania) is another post where books are needed. 
The Scots padre (a very able chap) conducts a little 
library here, but many of its books are very old, like 
faded editions of Quo Vadis and Inside the Cup. The 
padre is so busy, and the United Kingdom so short of 
print, that he has invited me to help get somé books 
from generous friends in the States. 

Penguins, and others of that lightweight pocket 
type, are most welcome and the easiest to post. We 
would like a modern one-volume history of the United 
States, requested by Britishers recently interested in 
the U. S. A. It is better to mail books three to five 
to a parcel than to ship all in one large crate. Have 
faith that they will all arrive! Everything you send to 
this area is coming through in time; the Krauts are too 
desperately busy pulling out of the Balkans to bomb 
ports or convoys here... . 

Books posted by you to the military address below 
will follow our mission wherever we travel, shared by 
our Anglo-American U. N. R. R. A. team and by the 
N. C. O.’s and O. R.’s of our military wing. We don’t 
pray you for new books, just for those you have read 
and can spare. British churches and town fathers 
have sent out lots of books; they stamp all their gifts 
with greetings carrying the name of the donor institu- 
tion and of the town. That good idea personalizes the 
gift, and locates it on the stern, impersonal map of 
Blighty. 

Warrtstitt H. SuHarp 
Military Liaison Hq. (Albania) 
U.N. R.R.A., c/o U.S. Legation 
A. P. O. 787, c/o Postmaster 
New York City 
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PEACETIME MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 


A review of the recent proposals by two Unitarian laymen, 


one favoring adoption, one opposed 


By EDWIN B. GOODELL, Jr. 


Boston Architect 


to be approaching when the average citizen must 

express himself on the question of military train- 
ing. He must be prepared also to exert his influence in 
his church and the other organizations for which he 
has responsibility. We can be sure in advance that a 
“compulsory” program in a democracy must be widely 
understood and accepted before its adoption, or it will 
fail to achieve its purpose. The amount of “force” re- 
quired to get our children to go to school is, in my 
opinion, so negligible that the major enforcing agency 
is the parent and not the “State.” And so I want it 
understood that I don’t think compulsory military 
training should be “put over on us.” 

I have just been reading two arguments against the 
proposition: One writer is opposed because he be- 
lieves it is planned to pass the legislation while the 
boys are away; the other warns us that the legislation 
is being prepared so that it can come up for decision 
just as the boys return home and that they will put it 
over on us. No, it will not be effective legislation if it 
is passed by a trick, and I have seen no indication that 
this administration, or our Army or the American 
Legion or anyone else wants it passed by a trick. 

It is interesting to note, as showing how specious 
this kind of argument is, that in the polls conducted 
to date two-thirds of the men in the service favor one- 
year peacetime military service, and almost exactly the 
same fraction of civilians agree. Only ten per cent 
state that they don’t know where they stand at this 
time. 

Until there is some evidence to the contrary, I must 
assume that our responsibility to the United Nations 
after the war requires that we be strong enough, in a 
military sense, to do our part in enforcing United 
Nations’ decisions. I am also assuming the acceptance 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals or their equivalent 
and the postwar unity of the war coalition. 

What do the experts say about the need? We have 
been told by the Secretary of War, a civilian, by Gen- 
eral Marshall, and specifically by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. John J. McCloy, another civilian, 
that “The War Department urges (peacetime con- 
scription) because the unanimous opinion of the mili- 
tary leaders of the country is that it is the only 
practical, democratic and economic method of achiev- 
ing national security. Our War Department advocates 
it because it is based upon a military need.” 

Now I quote from an article in the January Register, 
by Captain Benedict S. Alper, U.S.A., now in Italy: “A 
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OME of the experts have spoken and the time seems 


church that calls itself Liberal, that really wants to 
help make and keep a New World and keep the United 
Nations really United, must first help banish war from 
the world, permanently—not by peace ships and paci- 
fist pledges, but by throwing its weight behind the idea 
that force brought dictatorship to its knees and that 
the only way to keep it there is by force, implemented 
by an honest and sincere understanding between na- 
tions that want to keep the peace. I think that’s pri- 
mary.” 

I quote this because it so well expresses what I 
believe. Fascism is a force you don’t reason with, and 
it has taken too many of us too long to recognize that 
primary fact. I can remember that, fifteen or so years 
ago, I tried to persuade some Soviet citizens who were 
studying architecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology how wrong their government was in 
building a strong conscript army. I said, “If you 
believe in peace, as you say you do, practice it. Show 
the world that you reject military might as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy by getting rid of your military 
might.” I told them that the people of the world were 
too civilized to fight against unarmed people even if 
their governments tried to make them. Well, these 
Russian youths were patient and kind to me, but I 
could see that they thought I didn’t know the facts of 
life. I didn’t know the facts of Fascism, and we can 
all be glad that these students and their govern- 
ment did. 

We must have compulsory military training—not 
to improve the health of our youth, not to teach them 
discipline, not to instill in them democratic ideas (for 
there are surely better ways to do these things) —but 
because we must be prepared to meet aggression with 
superior force and to keep this force superior. 

Some day I hope to write in favor of abandoning 
or very greatly reducing military training. It will be 
after the coalition has had time enough to prove it can 
prevent war. It will be when the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals as well as those from the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference have been accepted and are functioning. We 
can be optimistic without burning our bridges. 

For those who accept this view, and for those who 
do not, there is much to be done in the intervening 
years. In the first place we can all work for the 
immediate adoption of the machinery mentioned in 
the paragraph above, and for a deeper universal 
justice that will, in the end, take away the cause of 
war. We can certainly be vigilent of the conduct of the 
training. We can’t say much about the technical side, 
but we can do a great deal to see that its other phases 
are conductive to the development of those qualities 
that make for well-balanced individuals as a primary 
requirement for good world citizenship. | 


_ By LAWRENCE G. BROOKS 


Judge, District Court, Malden, Massachusetts 


HE arguments for Universal Compulsory Mili- 
tary training (U.C.M.T.) boil down primarily to 
two: national security and better citizenship — 
national security by providing trained reserves; better 
citizens through healthier bodies, better discipline, 
higher ideals, more democracy. The first is a technical 
objective; the second, educational. 

Whether a comparatively small professional army, 
with large reserves created through U.C.M.T., or a 
larger army without such reserves is best adapted to 
our needs a layman would hesitate to say. This is a 
technical matter. On the other hand, whether such 
an army and its reserves are to be recruited by volun- 
tary or compulsory methods is a political question in 
the large sense and for popular decision. To what 
extent the military training program should be inter- 
woven with a health and citizenship training program 
is a question partly of expediency (to make U.C.M.T. 
more palatable), and partly genuine belief that the 
second objective is as important as the first. I suspect 
that in evaluating the second the proponents have 
overemphasized the benefits expected from the 
physical, mental and moral retraining of eighteen-year- 
olders. I suspect also that they have too cheerful a 
view of the army efficiency. 

One difficulty in the discussion over military 
security is the uncertainty of the future. Congress is 
now being urged to decide what should be done one, 
two, perhaps three years hence in‘a world we can not 
accurately visualize. It will, for example, make con- 
siderable difference in our military needs what kind of 
a world we then face. If we thoroughly thrash Ger- 
many and Japan and develop peaceful machinery for 
the settlement of international disputes commanding 
the hearty support of peace-loving nations, it is one 
thing. If, on the other hand, our opponents are not 
thoroughly beaten or if we have fallen out with our 
allies or if our peace machine is inadequate, we have 
quite another picture. In the latter case we might 
well need a powerful army and navy which we could 
keep faithfully manned only through peacetime con- 
scription, whereas in the former case U.C.M.T. might 
be not only unnecessary, but highly inexpedient. 

U.C.M.T. in peacetime is so drastic a departure from 
our traditions, in some respects so utterly wasteful of 
human material, that it should not be adopted unless 
after prolonged consideration, it seems manifestly 
desirable. There will be no emergency immediately 
the war is over. We shall have more than enough 
men under arms to protect us for some time. This 
will give opportunity to educate the public, including 
returning soldiers. This will take time. The present 
effort to stampede Congress into passing U.C.M.T. is 
ill-advised from every point of view except that of 
those proponents who fear that the measure will not 
win in peacetime. 

On the health side it would seem that physical 
training could just as well and with less expense be 
set up by some other means than through a vast 


- military machine. The same is true of the other objec- 


tives. Is our educational system so bankrupt that we 
have to turn it over to military authorities, not noted 
for elasticity of mind? To do so would prove expensive 
and dangerous. Let us rather put intensive, intelli- 
gent effort into improving our educational systems — 
for example, pay our school teachers adequate salaries 


_ and take our schools out of politics. 


The word “dangerous” is used advisedly because 
there are grave dangers in this military training pro- 
gram not apparently appreciated by many people. One 
of these has been effectively dealt with by Father Ford 
voicing Catholic opposition to U.C.M.T. He points 
out that army and camp life have been notoriously 
conductive to increasing venereal disorders not only 
in camp, but in the community. “What surprises me,” 
he says, “is that those who are well aware of these 
dangers are so willing to expose youngsters to them in 
a peacetime military program.” 

A second danger is the effect of U-C.M.T. on Ameri- 
ca’s number-one problem—race relations. The army 
and navy have been most undemocratic in handling 
the Negro. From the time he is inducted into the 
Armed Forces until he leaves, he suffers discrimination 
and humiliation.. There are nine thousand Negro 
graduate nurses in the United States. Yet with nurses 
desperately needed only three hundred colored nurses 
have been taken by the army. The navy refuses to 
take any. U.C.M.T. will aggravate our race problem 
continuously and cumulatively. : 

A third danger is the threat to peace. What is most 
to be feared in the world today is failure to evolve 
collective security. With such a failure no military 
preparation will prevent the Worst and Last War. To 
indoctrinate year after year almost a million boys with 
the military point of view that international co-opera- 
tion is idealistic and therefore futile is to build up a 
mental barrier difficult, if not impossible, to surmount. 
The people of this country will under U.C.M.T. tend 
to rely less and less on international co-operation and 
lean more and more on the false prop of military pre- 
paredness. 

With all their might and main the great powers 
must try to solve disputes by peaceful means. It is a 
hard job, but there is light ahead. If at this juncture 
the United States takes the unprecedented step, sugar- 
coated though it may be, of introducing a system of 
military training taken out of the discredited books of 
our present enemies, it may immeasurably set back the 
cause of peace by advertising not only our lack of con- 
fidence in our allies, but our lack of confidence in the 
only process whereby we can hope to preserve our 
civilization. 


I favor the immediate adoption of compulsory military training.... 


I oppose compulsory military training at any time 


I believe action should be postponed until peacetime 


Please detach and send to 


The Department of Adult Education and Social Relations 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Dr. Morrisons Blue Pencil 


13 there appeared an editorial entitled “A Re- 

grettable Incident,” dealing with the action of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
in rejecting the application for membership of the 
Universalist denomination. This editorial contained 
statements with regard to contemporary Unitarianism 
and the relations between Unitarians and Universalists 
that seemed to me to require an official reply, and I 
therefore. wired the Editor of the Christian Century 
requesting space in an early issue for that purpose. To 
this telegram I received a prompt and cordial response 
from Dr. Morrison. 

In the covering letter accompanying the article I 
wrote, dated December 18, I asked the Editor either 
to publish the entire article or not to publish it at all. 
When my article appeared in the issue of the Christian 
Century for January. 3, 1945, in the form of a letter 
addressed to the Editor, two paragraphs were omitted. 

Because of the nature of the material the Editor 
of the Christian Century did not publish, it seems to 
me important that at least the members of our own 
denomination should have an opportunity to read the 
full text of the article submitted, and I am therefore 
availing myself of the courtesy of the Editor of The 
Christian Register to publish it in these pages, with the 
two paragraphs omitted by the Christian Century in 
italics. I am using the original title, for which Dr. 
Morrison substituted the words “The Voice of Unitar- 
ianism.” The phrases quoted throughout were taken 
from the editorial in the Christian Century. 


[: the issue of the Christian Century for December 


“Theology Stifles Religion” 


The editorial article, “A Regrettable Action,” in the 
Christian Century for December 13, contains several state- 
ments about contemporary Unitarianism that are far from 
accurate. It is simply not true to say that “There is a 
strong trend away from old-fashioned Unitarianism toward 
a profounder appreciation of the truth in the trinitarian con- 
ception of God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” Whatever 
else Unitarians may be doing, they are not moving in the di- 
rection of an acceptance of the doctrine of the Trinity, no 
matter how skilfully modern apologists may interpret that 
doctrine as “an inescapable explanation of actual Christian 
experience.” Neither “theistic Unitarianism” nor any other 
variety is “in the process of abandoning” the traditional mono- 
theism of Channing and Martineau for the sake of adopting 
“the Christian conception of God as a trinity in unity.” 
Many Unitarians are indeed interested in “a radical ad- 
vance,” but not in reverse gear. 

The quotation from Canon Hodgson—‘Christianity began 
as a trinitarian religion with a unitarian theology. The ques- 
tion at issue in the age of the Fathers was whether the reli- 
gion should transform the theology or the theology stifle the 
religion”—is a neat summary of a complicated situation but 
it runs the risk of being accepted and then turned against 
the very argument it was written to support. Not only in 
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the age of the Fathers, but at the present moment, the issue 
is whether religion shall transform theology or theology stifle 
religion. Modern Unitarianism is an outspoken champion 
of the proposition that religion must transform the theology 
of the “evangelical” Christian tradition, and that theology 
shall not in our day stifle religion. 


This frank avowal of a primary concern with religion 
rather than theology is what makes Unitarianism such a dis- 
turbing factor in the circles of theologically-centered Chris- 
tiamty. Even the suspicion that Universalists are tainted by 
their connection with Unitarians is enough to throw “the 
fat into the fire” in Pittsburgh, in spite of the fact that the 
formal application from the Universalist Church for admission 
to membership in the Federal Council “fully met the sole 
test of membership which the Federal Council has applied’ 
to all other members.” The “disclosure” put the Universalists 
“im a bad light,” “directed suspicion upon the good faith” 
of their statement, “infested” the matter with “ambiguities,” 
and led to a decision which, had these ambiguities not been 
present, “would have been an unchristian and cruel rebuff of 
a sincere and loyal group of fellow Christians.” 


It would be difficult to find a better example of theology 
stifling religion than this incident in  twentieth-century 
America. In the name of Christ, a body of men who profess: 
and call themselves Christians, but whose theology has be- 
come “infested with ambiguities,” are shut out from a fellow- 
ship of Christian churches, solely on theological grounds! 


Legally and logically, the Federal Council was of course: 
entirely within its rights when it decided not to admit the- 
Universalists; and there is no valid criticism either of the 
Council itself (or of the constituent denominations) for acting 
upon the basis of its fundamental principles and documents.. 
From its organization the Federal Council has been “evan- 
gelical” in its purpose and constituency, and it has a perfect 
right to judge for itself whether any applicant for member- 
ship comes within the qualifications laid down. Indeed, if 
you adopt the creedal definition of Christianity the exclusion. 
of any church that cannot meet that test is a wholly Chris- 
tian act; and the “rebuff” cannot—even by innuendo—be- 
fairly considered “unchristian and cruel.” 


But what happened at Pittsburgh makes clear the real 
nature of such a definition of Christianity, and it is against 
that definition that Unitarians protest and will continue to: 
protest. Unitarians may be simple-minded and naive, but 
they just cannot imagine Jesus Christ barring the door of any 
church, or fellowship of churches, that accept His name and 
sign, to anyone who asked in sirtterity for admittance. By 
our definition of Christianity, such an act would be unchris- 
tian in the highest degree, and any definition of Christianity 
which makes such an act proper seems to us in itself a denial 
of the essential spirit of the Master. 


On the same day that brought to my desk the editorial 
entitled “A Regrettable Action” I happened to pick up the 
November issue of the Federal Council Bulletin. On the first 
page there is a poem by John Oxenham entitled “A Prayer.” 
The first verse is this: | 

“O God, within whose sight 
All men have equal right 
To worship Thee, : 
Break every bar that holds 
Thy flock in diverse folds; : 
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Thy will from none witholds 
Full liberty.” — . 


That sounds like the authentic voice of a Christian fellow- 
ship of churches, and comes nearer to representing the reli- 
gion of Jesus than does the “regrettable action” in Pittsburgh, 
at least from the Unitarian point of view. 


A Disturbing Influence 


It is sometimes difficult, and perhaps always dan- 
gerous, to speculate as to the reasons that prompt an 
editor to blue-pencil an article submitted for publica- 
tion; and I have had no direct word from Dr. Morrison 
as to why he disregarded my request that the article 
should be published without alteration; but it seems to 
me likely that one reason may have been a reluctance 
to face the issue that is pointedly raised in the first 
sentence of the omitted section. 

Many Unitarians have frankly been puzzled as to 
why so small and relatively weak a fellowship as ours 
should so often draw the fire of the heavy artillery of 
the great Protestant denominations. We Unitarians 


certainly appear to be the source of continuing dis- 
turbance in the minds of many leaders in the Evangeli- 
cal Christian world, to an extent quite out of propor- 
tion to our numbers or our organized strength. This 
fact seems to me to indicate that we represent in the 
religious life of the world today an element of much 
greater significance than we ourselves usually suppose. 

The reaction of the Editor of the Christian Century 
to my blunt statements, to the effect that the reason 
why we are such a disturbing element is that we frankly 
avow a primary concern with religion rather than 
theology, and that the Pittsburgh incident is a good 
example in our own time of the stifling of religion by 
theology, gives me fresh confidence that the point was 
well taken, and that contemporary Unitarianism has a 
role to play both within the broad Christian tradition 
and in the larger field of liberal religion which is more 
clearly recognized by our opponents than by ourselves. 
This constitutes a challenge that all who profess and 
call themselves Unitarians should now meet with 
united and dedicated courage. 


F. M. E, 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH UNITARIANISM 


By GEORGE J. G. GRIEVE 


“Preach,” said John Calvin, “as a dying man to dying 
men.’ The keynote of that advice is urgency. And the key- 
note of any message which I might bring to the Unitarians 
of this continent is pitched exactly there. Never has the need 
been so clear or so great for every man and woman in our 
Unitarian fellowship to rise to the urgency of the opportunity 
which now confronts us, not in terms of filling our churches, 
desirable as that may be, but in the truer terms of serving a 
bewildered, struggling generation as no one else can. ’—GEORGE 
J. G. Grieve, address at The Copley-Plaza, Boston. 


necessary: a faith, passionately held, and a means 

adequate for its expression. 

Throughout Europe today, although there may be 
many who share our faith, in one country alone is that 
faith freely being expressed. In Great Britain there 
is, approximately, the same number of Unitarian 
churches as there is in the United States and Canada. 
Some are large; some are very small. As here, our 
strength tends to follow a geographical delineation, 
the congregations and Sunday schools in Lancashire 
being more numerous than in the South. Scotland has 
five churches. In Wales there are thirty-four, mostly 
in the southern counties. The thirty-five churches of 
Treland retain the Presbyterian form of government 
and the ancient title of Nonsubscribing Presbyterians. 
Figures often mislead, but our estimated total con- 
stituency in the British Isles may, perhaps, be put at 
some twenty thousand, with an unascertainable addi- 
tion of those on the fringe of Unitarian affairs. Our 
churches are autonomous, but there is a widespread 


T we are to serve our generation, two things are 


realization that, precious as the tradition of independ- . 


ence undoubtedly is, the advancement of our witness 
requires a central organization that is strong and fully 


representative. Such an organization we have in the 
General Assembly, which, through the wise guidance 
of its chief executive officer, Rev. Mortimer Rowe, has, 
during the fifteen years of its existence, steadily gained 
the confidence of our congregations. 

Five years of war have, of course, brought many 
problems to our churches. Of the thirty-three million 
men and women of working age in Great Britain, 
twenty-two million are in the Services, or are engaged 
in work of national importance. Women are subject 
to drafting between the ages of fourteen and fifty-nine, 
and, by the middle of 1941, ninety-four out of every 
hundred men between the ages of fourteen and sixty- 
four had been mobilized in the Forces or in industry. 
This has meant that in the average church congrega- 
tions are smaller than in 1939. Almost all the men and 
young people are gone, and there are far fewer older 
people free to carry on the work of the church institu- 
tions. In 1944 only four students graduated from our 
three theological colleges and we are already faced with 
a shortage of ministers which will become acute in the 
years immediately following the war. The evacuation 
of the children from the large towns, and especially 
from London, in many instances closed the Sunday 
school. A few of our churches in the reception areas 
benefited, but, in the majority of cases, the children 
were scattered over areas in which there were no 
Unitarian churches and, despite the efforts of minis- 
ters and teachers to keep in touch, there was an inevit- 
able loss. Except in London, where there has been a 
re-evacuation, the children have now returned, but, 
for most Sunday schools, the evacuation has meant a 
setback that is only slowly being overcome. 

The air bombardment of Britain produced its own 
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problems. Over the whole country, we have lost one 
Unitarian church in every twenty-two; one church in 
every thirteen has been seriously damaged; one in 
every eighteen has suffered minor damage. In greater 
London exactly half our premises have been destroyed 
or seriously damaged, and only three churches have 
escaped injury of any sort. The destruction of our his- 
toric headquarters, Essex Hall, was grievous, but the 
fellowship you have shown to us has meant much and 
we are grateful, and heartened, that the Board of 
Directors has already requested that, when the time 
comes to rebuild, some part of our new headquarters 
shall be the American Unitarian Association’s gift. 

Such, in brief, is the factual record of organized 
Unitarianism in Britain today. Our churches have but 
reflected the trials of the whole community. And 
when, from this continent, I recall what those trials 
have been—the hours when we faced invasion and 
stood to meet it alone, the blackout, the shortages, the 
restrictions and anxieties—I am more than ever con- 
scious of the debt we owe both to our ministers and 
to our laity. 

But the most significant fact in any situation is 
always its possibilities, and British Unitarians have not 
been unmindful of the possibilities of these adventurous 
days. When the full story can be compiled, we will, 
I think, have no reason to be ashamed of the way in 
which our churches have tried, to the extent of their 
resources, to meet the new community needs. On the 
denominational scale, the work of the British Unitar- 
ian Service Committee is a story in itself, and the 
Hibbert Houses, another product of the war, may well 
provide an avenue of service continuing into the post- 
war years. In India, the religious and educational 
work of Rev. Margaret Barr has not only continued, 
but its extension has already been approved. 

Contemporary British Unitarianism has been faced 
with many problems on its organizational side, but it 
has tried to turn them into opportunities. In that 
temper lies the hope of the future, and it is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the work of the Commission 
on the Churches, which the General Assembly set up 
in 1943. The appointment of this commission was the 
outcome of a growing determination that the witness 
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At a dinner honoring Rev. George J. G. Grieve, chair- 
man of the British Service Committee, left to right: 
Mrs. Bernard Ponsonby Sullivan; Mr. Grieve; Mr. Philip 
Nichols, Vice-President of the Unitarian Club; Mr. Sulli- 
van, British Consul at Boston 
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to our free religious faith should be as efficient as our 
total resources could assure. It has been a fact-finding, 
not a fault-finding, inquiry, and in the course of the 
past eighteen months every aspect of our church and 
denominational life has been under review. 

The most important single result of the commis- 
sion’s activities has so far been the appeal for one 
hundred thousand pounds (four hundred thousand 
dollars) which the General Assembly launched last 
June. The target is by far the highest at which we 
have ever aimed but there is good reason to believe 
that it will be reached. The appeal will be open for 
three years and the entire amount will be expended 
during the succeeding ten years. It is an appeal not 
primarily to augment the assembly’s current income, 
but to meet the cost of six specific needs: the re- 
equipping of our bombed churches ( in excess of antici- 
pated compensation), the raising of minimum minis- 
terial stipends and the provision of children’s allow- 
ances, the extension of our Sunday school and youth 
work, and the extension of the Service Committee’s 
work, the work in India and the general activities of 
the denomination. 

When this forward movement, in all its implications 
and challenges, is seen against the background of the 
last five years, there can be no doubt of the determina- 
tion of British Unitarians that the future shall be theirs. 


Eprtor’s Nore.—Mr. Grieve, who is now lecturing at col- 
leges and Unitarian churches on the West Coast through the 
courtesy of the British Information Service, will contribute 
a second article on British Unitarianism in April, in which 
he will present his interpretation of the facts and trends 
mentioned in this article. 


The Register Recommends: 
BOOKS 


Puritanism and Democracy. By Ratpu Barton Perry. 
New York: Vanguard Press, Inc. An exciting and 
scholarly study of American Puritanism, relevant 
for Unitarians in 1945. Recommended for book 
review sermons during Lent. 

The Chinese Labor Movement. By Nym Wates (Mrs. 
Edgar Snow). New York: John Day Co., Inc. 
Miss Wales, a frequent Register contributor, has 
written the first authoritative history of Chinese 
labor organization. The book possesses a liberal 
viewpoint and explains the inner conflict of the 
Chinese government today. 


MOVIES 


None But the Lonely Heart with Cary Grant and Ethel 
Barrymore. 

Tomorrow the World with Fredric March. 

The Fighting Lady. Technicolor about an aircraft 
carrier. 


PLAYS 


The Late George Apley. A play about Boston but not 
banned in Boston. 
Bloomer Girl. 
The Tempest with Canada Lee as Caliban. 
5. H.F. 


WORKCAMPS-—A PRIORITY FOR YOUTH 


By LAURA BOTHFELD, 


Chairman, Workcamp Committee, American Unitarian Youth 


demanding cause than we ever realized before. 

The war is not going to end in a year or two. 
Because of this fact I believe that the Unitarian 
workcamps are more important than’ ever before. 
They offer a chance for all high-schoolers and 
college people to enter into the fight to keep the men 
at the front supplied. 

The program this year offers opportunities to every- 
one, as it covers a greater area and different fields of 
work. Five camps are being planned. Two are in 
the eastern area; one a service camp in New York, 
and the other a farm camp, probably in New England. 
In the midwestern area there will be one farm camp, 
somewhere in Michigan, and an industrial camp in one 
of the great midwestern cities such as Detroit, Cleve- 
land, or Chicago. On the West Coast we hope to 
establish another industrial camp near a shipyard or 
a plane factory. 

I myself can look back on two ae years at 
Unitarian farm camps. By working on several farms 
I learned about the farming profession, the kind of 
people, the types of farming, and the effects of indus- 
trialization. A fee of seventy-five dollars is charged 
to cover food, insurance and housing, but the campers 
pay off this fee through their wages received during the 
eight weeks of camp. These camps are for those be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and eighteen. By attending 
a farm workcamp I discovered the thrill of a day’s work 
with the soil, the satisfaction of doing something for 
the war, and the experience of working with others in 
the camp program as well as in the fields. Why don’t 


N | OW we know that the war is a grimmer and more 


you, too, discover the fun and opportunities offered by’ 


a farm workcamp? 

College men and women have asked for industrial 
workcamps. This year we plan to set up two such 
camps. These will include an older age group—prefer- 
ably college age. The group will live together in a 
city, working in the factories during the day and par- 
ticipating in discussions and group activities at night. 
Such a camp will provide an intimate knowledge of 
labor, its conditions, problems, and organizations in a 
democracy. This actual factory experience will be dis- 
cussed and acted upon in the program conducted after 
work hours. 

I feel strongly that workcamps have become an 
important part of the Unitarian Service Committee 
program. All workcampers have expressed whole- 
hearted enthusiasm for the continuance of these camps. 
The program was launched during a war period; it has 
answered war demands; we cannot forget, however, 
that peace also brings many demands. We must pre- 
pare for these peacetime demands now! Therefore, 
this year the first service workcamp is being intro- 
duced. If enough enthusiasm for this type of camp 
is shown, the workcamp program will continue after 
the war. The camp will be located in the vicinity of 
= 


Tarrytown, New York. The job is to construct a play- 
ground in a slum farm area. A fee somewhere between 
fifty and seventy-five dollars will be charged to cover 
insurance, food and housing, but there will be no chance 
to receive wages. Twelve people are needed to devote 
their summer to this strictly service project. 

In past years American Unitarian Youth has par- 
tially supported the workcamps, but this year we need 
your entire support. In 1943 only seven out of thirty 
campers in the state of New York were Unitarians. 
Again in 1944 there were only nine Unitarian work- 
campers out of eighteen in Kent City, Michigan. 
Workcamps are open to anyone regardless of religious 
denomination, but since this work is sponsored by 
A. U. Y., you as members must shoulder the respon- 
sibility. I want to see proportionately more A. U. Y.’ers 
at workcamps this summer. 

Personally, I feel a workcamp is an ideal place to 
spend a summer. I can look back on the hilarious 
times—the trip to Detroit, the swimming parties, the 
Saturday night barn dances, and the time we nearly 
burned down the house. Then, of course, the candle- 
light services, the knowledge of farming, seeing and 
meeting new people and places, and the discussions are 
all an education in themselves. Above all there is the 
deep satisfaction in knowing you are helping that 
brother, sister or friend in-the service. -If you are 
interested in serving in the 1945 Unitarian workcamp 
program, write today for information, using the tear- 
out slip below. 


Worxcamp ComMiItrer, AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
I am interested in more information about 1945 
Unitarian Workcamps, especially 


Industrial Camps 


Farm Camp....... Service Camps 


( IN REVIEW _ 


Positive 


By Dana Mc- 
Boston: The Beacon 


Toward Larger Living. 
Lean GREELEY. 
Press. $1.25. 


“They call that good preaching where 
I come from.” We once heard Edward 
Everett Hale say that to a young min- 
ister. After reading this modest vol- 
ume, we are moved to echo his words. 
The sermons here offered for wider 
circulation measure up to the best 
homiletic standards. They are brief, 
direct, candid, couched in plain lan- 
guage, saturated with a spirit of warm 
humanity and positive faith. Here are 
no icy negations, or what Mr. G. B. 
Shaw aptly terms “rose-colored fog.” 
Mr. Greeley has something to say, and 
says it frankly and directly, with what 
Paul describes as “the simplicity that is 
toward Christ.” 

Every one of these discourses is 
timely, admirably fitted to help and 
inspire people whose minds are per- 
plexed, whose hearts are burdened with 
the sufferings of the prevailing world 
tragedy. Their tone is manly, reassur- 
ing. The collection compares favorably 
with that of one of Mr. Greeley’s prede- 
cessors, Wrestling and Waiting by 
John F. W. Ware. Now, as then, the 
people of Arlington Street Church are 
listening to preaching of a_ superior 
quality. An excellent book for Lenten 


reading. AC RH. 
Past and Present 
Strong as the People. By Emuy P. 


SImMon. 
$1.00. 


A clear-cut, authentic, liberal picture 
of America yesterday and today, well 
adapted for use in church youth work. 
Skillfully, the author relates the past 
to the present by reviewing the history 
of this country, and showing how close 
a connection exists between America’s 
peoples, their contributions, and the 
important issues facing us all today. 

The author frankly attacks anti- 
Semitism and discrimination.. against 
the Negro and the Japanese, pointing 
out how prejudices, bitterness and blind 
thinking have made humanity work 
against itself. At the same time, she 
presents logical and workable plans of 
youth groups and churches which have 
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New York: Friendship Press. 


proved that a genuine sense of fellow- 
ship can be felt between people of differ- 
ent races, religions and nationalities— 
not on a basis of tolerance alone, but 
on an intelligent understanding and 
appreciation of what each can add to 
our common life. The author stresses 
forcibly that the power of the church 
rests in the vision and courage of its 


members, and that the youth of today ~ 


will be writing the succeeding chapters 
in the history of the church in America. 
Strong as the People could well be 
reviewed and discussed in any liberal 
youth group meeting. It could effec- 
tively be used, too, as supplementary 
material for a course such as Hortense 
Powdermaker’s Probing Our Prejudices; 
it should be on the reading list of every 
American Unitarian Youth member who 

has endorsed the purposes of A.U.Y. 
JANE WELCH 


Confessio Fidei 


Between Heaven and Earth. By 
Franz V. Werret. New York: Philo- 


sophical Library, Inc. $3.00. 


It is not easy to review this book. 
To give a clear, comprehensive explana- 
tion of its contents requires a better 
brain than ours. Its author’s aim is 
clear; only the result leaves much to be 
desired. Mr. Franz Werfel has had a 
career rich in experience and suffering. 
A German Jew; fleeing from Germany 
in the early days of the Hitler regime, 
caught in the overthrow of France, he 
was imprisoned in a concentration camp 
from which, with the help of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, he managed 
to escape to this country. 

From his present home in California, 
he now offers an explanation of the 
religious beliefs he has arrived at, ham- 
mered out on the anvil of hard experi- 


ence. The result is disappointing; 
instead of a carefully constructed spirit- 
ual autobiography, like Newman’s 


Apologia, we have a collection of papers 
of various dates, which originally served 
as lectures to German audiences, plus a 
hodgepodge of statements and observa- 
tions on sundry theological topics, 
evidently culled from notebooks and 
having little connection with one an- 
other. These are expressed in a 
terminology (possibly the fault of the 
translator) that makes them anything 
but easy reading. 

There is a rumor that the author has 
been converted to Catholicism. Whether 
this be true or not, his present beliefs 
are certainly far from those of Judaism. 
Although he pays tribute to the faith 
of his fathers, his theology—mystical, 
confused, speculative, pseudoscientific— 
has a definite Christian coloring. What 
one gets from this unsystematic mass 
of statements is the impression of a 
thinker striving to find a firm ground. 
Like Mr. Aldous Huxley, the author is 
evidently feeling his way, struggling 


between two worlds, “the one dead, the 
other waiting to be born.” On the whole, 
we prefer Huxley. A.R.H. 


Riverside Pulpit 

A Great Time to Be Alive. By Harry 
Emerson Fospicx. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.00. 

Dr. Fosdick still remains one of Amer- 
ica’s most popular preachers. His latest 
book is full of reasons. for his large 
following. 

All the sermons collected here have 
been preached against the background of 
the present war catastrophe and chaos. 
They deal with problems both personal . 
and public; although Dr. Fosdick’s em- 
phasis is more Christocentric than that 
of most Unitarian ministers, his thinking 
is admirably clear and his rare ability to 
use perfect illustrations is still evident in 
all his writing. Throughout the book, 
Dr. Fosdick shows a deep sense of the 
importance of basic and ultimate real- 
ities. These he hammers home with 
simple, homely and exciting illustrations. 

These sermons are not great. They 
are interesting, provocative and timely. 
They can be read in a hurry, but they 
are easily remembered. For those who 
like to read sermons, here is an excel- 
lent book. For ministers who believe 
that philosophical references and vocab- 
ulary are the only evidence of profound 
thinking this should be required reading. 

E. M. Baker 


Red Neighbors 

Indians Are People, Too. By Rut 
Muskrat Bronson. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, Inc. $1.00. 

The aim of this little volume is to let 
you know that the Indian didn’t dis- 
appear with the buffalo and the covered 
wagon; that there are 376,000 Indians 
in the United States today; and that 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Awman Translations. Edited by Sxet- 
pon Supparp. Los Angeles: Wetzel Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. $3.00. 

History of Y.M.C.A.-Church Relations m 
the United States. By S. Wirr Witey. 
New York: Association Press. $2.00. 

Know Your Hymns? By Frepertck Haw. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $1.00. 

The Little Jetts New Testament. By 
Wane C. Smitn. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. 
$1.50. 

Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International 
Bible Lessons for Christian Teaching. By 
Wizsur M. Smirx. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Co. $2.00. 

Wanless of India—Lancet of the Lord. By 
Lian E. Wantess. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Co. 

The Way to Freedom. By Meyer Epet- 
BAuM. New York: Bloch Publishing Co. 
$2.50. 


they are afflicted with all the old, and 


some new, problems of any racial mi- 
nority group. Mrs. Bronson, who is half 
Indian herself, constantly emphasizes the 
fact that Indians are just normal people 
like everyone else, and ought to be re- 
garded that way. 

Their miserable poverty, their poten- 
tialities, their loyalty to their country 
(overcoming a not unreasonable anti- 
pathy to the white conquerors) and their 
need for more equitable political status 
are problems set forth in concise and 
attractive fashion. Effective Indian 
leadership and education will go a long 
way toward solving many of these prob- 
lems, Mrs. Bronson believes. 

For church school teachers looking for 
new material, high-school age groups 
and even adult discussions, this twen- 
tieth-century “Indian story” may be just 
the answer. 

WaLpemMar Arcow, Jr. 


Political Geography 


Compass of the World. Edited by 
Hans W. Weicert and VmusaumMur 
Sreransson. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.50. 


Most of us Americans are now quite 
sure that in this age of science, tech- 
nology and global warfare all men every- 
where are living in One World. But 
unfortunately it is to a large extent 
an Unknown World as well. Our ignor- 
ance leaves us wide open to prejudice, 
suspicion and fear, and must be replaced 
by knowledge if we are to move forward 
in the paths of wisdom toward the se- 
curity and freedom we believe to be the 
destiny of mankind. Surely the sciences 
of geography, anthropology and _soci- 
ology ought to have something worth- 
while to contribute toward the adjust- 
ment of human life so that it will be 
a bit more in harmony with the direc- 
tives inherent in the structure of the 
earth and the nature of man. The editors 
of this symposium on political geogra- 
phy have rendered a real service in 
assembling so much pertinent informa- 
tion in such a concise and interesting 
volume. 

Without exception, the authors of the 
twenty-eight papers are eminently quali- 
fied to speak with authority and good 
judgment about their subjects. Indeed, 
many of the papers are condensations 
or revisions of articles previously pub- 
lished in scholarly journals or of chap- 
ters from books that are recognized as 
outstanding in their fields. The mate- 
rial is assembled in six chapters: first, 
five papers on fundamental issues in the 
border regions of geography and geo- 
politics; then five more dealing with the 
impact of aeronautics on the spatial rela- 
tions of human communities. Such au- 
thors as Archibald MacLeish, Edmund 
A. Walsh, Isaiah Bowman, Eugene 
Staley, Charles Hurd and William A. M. 
Burden may be mentioned without im- 


plying any inferior regard for the others 
left unreported in this necessarily brief 
review. 

All in all, this is an extremely valu- 
able reference book as well as a very 
readable compendium for all who wish 
to combine intelligence with good will 
as they face the task of transforming 
the present age of destruction into a new 
age of reconstruction. It does not quite 
encompass the world, but so far as it 
goes it ably fulfills its high objective. 


Kirtiey F. Maruer 


Why Are Jews Persecuted? 


A Panorama of Prejudice. By Harry 
Cosren. New York: Bloch Publishing 
Co., Inc. $2.00. 


A defense of the Jews against the 
rising. tide of anti-Semitism. The ques- 
tion of why the Jews are persecuted 
may be answered categorically in a 
sentence: The Jews are “different,” and 
if a man is different ignorant people 
will persecute him. Jews are different 
in mental outlook, speech, customs, 
modes of worship, mores in general, 
from those of their milieu. Those who 
are different are an “excrescence on the 
body politic.” To be different is to 
live an unspoken protest against the way 
of life of your milieu, especially if you 
are superior in intellect and ability. 

A Catholic among Protestants, a city 
dweller among farming folk, a Democrat 
among Republicans, is “different.” In 
one way and another, the different man 
is crucified—especially in times of 
stress. Any standard work on mob psy- 
chology, from Le Bon’s The Crowd to 
Trotter’s Instincts of the Herd in Peace 
and War and Everett Dean Martin’s 
The Behavior of Crowds, will tell you as 
much. 

Any new idea, any new way of doing 
things, any divergence from the accepted 
norm is a potential threat to the in- 
tegrity of the group. As such it must 
be crushed by some kind of inquisition. 

This book covers old ground that 
has been covered with more intelligence 
and insight by previous writers. 


Water S. SwIsHER 


Heroic Service 


Doctora in Mexico. By Otive B. Fioyp. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


A graduate of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, Katherine Neel 
took her appointment as a medical 
missionary, not in far-off India or in 
the hills of distant China, but in neigh- 
boring Mexico—the Mexico of 1898, 
a country of vast areas, diseases and 
witchcraft, with many varied conditions 
of peoples. 

With her husband, James Dale, mis- 
sionary pastor of the A.R.P. Church, 
whom she married a short time after 
coming to the city of Corn, she suc- 


ceeded in overcoming antagonism toward 
a Protestant American. Much of their 
success rested in Dr. Hale’s developing 
in the people confidence in herself and 
in her profession. She touched many 
lives; in one year alone she treated 
18,500 patients. For many of these the 
cure was not in castor oil, nux vomica 
and the like, but in the trust and faith 
they found in her quiet presence. 

From Victoria to Tuxpan, from Tam- 
pico West to San Luis—six thousand 
square miles—lived half a million people 
who benefited by her medical care and 
sacrificial service. This book is more 


than a biography of a pioneer American 
doctor; it is an expression of gratitude 
of the people to whom Katherine Neel 
Dale was truly the beloved Doctora. 


Naomi Kvursuer 


Lenten Manual for 1945 


The Expendable Life. 
GIRELIvs. 
5c. 


By Cuartes G. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 


The new Unitarian Lenten Manual 
equals the best of its predecessors. To 
prepare a compendium of daily readings 
and prayers intended to bring consola- 
tion to troubled hearts, inspiration to 
the doubting, hope to the bereaved, in 
time of war, was no easy task. Mr. 
Girelius has done just this, with marked 
success. His brief homilies impressively 
perform what is the primary function 
of the church in this hour of trial—the 
spiritual interpretation of current his- 
tory. Following a definite line of devel- 
opment, they lay stress upon those basic 
principles and truths that, though ex- 
ternals change, remain unchanged, in- 
exorable, eternal. 

Here is Unitarian Christianity at its 
best. For our ministers, here is a host 
of excellent sermon suggestions. For all 
readers, both lay and clerical, here is 
good food for hungry souls, ample slices 
of the bread of life. This manual de- 
serves wide circulation. 
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NAZI DESERTERS ADD 
TO REFUGEE PROBLEMS 
IN SPAIN 


“Among these was an old woman 
carrying her suitcase and looking 
exhausted.” 


What effect is the progress of the war 
having on the flow of refugees into neu- 
tral territory? Will collaborationists 
now in turn be the ones to join the ref- 
ugee ranks? Will collaborationists and 
Nazis flee to neutral countries even be- 
fore the end of the war? What effect 
will such action have on the refugees 
already there? 

A preview to the answers of these 
important new questions is to be found 
in a report that has just come to the 
Service Committee from Spain. The 
report is unique not only because it 
foreshadows such future problems but 
also because, although we have been 
quietly carrying on an extensive ref- 
ugee program in Spain in co-operation 
with other refugee committees, obvious 
political difficulties have made such a 
frank and detailed report of the work 
not often available for publication. 

Now we have a firsthand review of 
actual conditions in the Spanish con- 
centration camps of Miranda and Nan- 
clares. The report is from Mr. and 
Mrs. David Blickenstaff and Mr. Law- 
rence Parrish of the “Office of Repre- 
sentation in Spain of American Relief 
Organizations”—the co-operative group 
that includes the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 

One of the most dramatic descriptions 
in the report gives Mr. Blickenstaff’s 
eyewitness version of what went on at 
the French-Spanish boundary line the 
day supervision for the French border 
was turned back by the Germans to the 
French liberation forces. As this de- 
scription deals with some of the perti- 
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handed over 
spent a couple of hours observing. There © 


nent questions raised above, about fu- 
ture refugee policiés, it is of more than 
historic interest. 

Mr. Blickenstaff’s account, which has 
just arrived at Service Committee head- 
quarters, says: 

“We arrived at the international 
bridge between Irun and Hendaye on the 
morning when the frontier was being 
(August 21, 1944) and 


were not many refugees coming through 
although as we drove up to the bridge 
we passed three or four people who evi- 
dently were refugees, being escorted 
down the road toward the town by a 
Spanish soldier. Among these was an 
old woman carrying her suitcase and 
looking exhausted. 

“During the time we were there, 
there were probably no more than a 
dozen persons who came across the 
bridge, but during the previous twenty- 
four hours approximately eighty had 
crossed and in the early afternoon of 
August 21 there arrived three busloads 
of German women and children. All 
these refugees undoubtedly came with 
the permission of the German authorities 
and many of them probably under their 
sponsorship and, therefore, it is unlikely 
that they will call upon this organization 
for assistance. So far neither the French, 
who have a delegate at San Sebastian, 
nor we have had any appeals for as- 
sistance from these peoples. 


The French Flag Flies Again 


Quite a large number of people were 
standing about and one could feel the 
undercurrent of excitement. About 5:30, 
the French officials went across the 
bridge and hoisted the French flag, 
which you will readily understand was 
a very moving occasion for us. 

“Of what significance are these events 
from the standpoint of this organization? 
We talked over the problem among our- 
selves and with the French Red Cross 
and raised many questions. 

“Would the French take care of such 
refugees? What treatment would they 
receive at the hand of the Spanish? 
Should anyone of Allied sympathies 
assume responsibility for their assistance 
and what would be the Spanish reaction 
to relief work now being done, if exist- 
ing organizations refused to assist these 
new refugees? How would refugees be 
separated? 

“It seems to us that there will not 
be need for people to leave France unless 
they are collaborationists and are fleeing 
Allied occupation. Such flight would ap- 
pear to be made difficult by the fact 
that control of the border is being taken 
over by the Maquis with instructions to 
detain all collaborationists attempting 
to leave France. Of course some clande- 
stine entries will undoubtedly take place, 
in what number it is impossible to fore- 
cast. On the other hand, it is reported 
that between one and two thousand 


German soldiers have come into Spain in 
the last few days!” 

This influx of German soldiers, Mr- 
Blickenstaff’s report testifies, has al- 
ready complicated the situation of ref- 
ugees in Spanish concentration camps. 
When he arrived at Miranda, a camp. 
for all male refugees of military age 
who have entered Spain clandestinely, he 
found the population of the camp had 
dwindled to about 180 persons of which 
about 110 were our cases. Mr. Blicken- 
staff’s own description -of conditions 
follows: 

“This is of course a very small group. 
compared with the thousands who were 
kept in Miranda only a year or two ago, 
but events of the last few days seem 
to indicate that thousands of former 
German army personnel may enter 
Spain and be sent to Miranda, four 
hundred German army men having ar- 
rived at the camp since our visit. 


Germans Cause Disorder 


“Even before the present influx of 
Germans, there have been a number of 
Nazi deserters at the camp. They fre- 
quently attempt to escape and in general 
tend to cause disorders. The stateless 
internees, especially the Jewish group of 
thirty-six persons, are very much con- 
cerned lest the whole camp suffer in 
the eyes of the Spanish authorities for 
the bad behavior of the German in- 
ternees. 

“Being in the camp with only forty 
deserters was creating a very difficult 
situation since this new element tended 
to provoke incidents and to make itself 
generally disagreeable. The fact that 
hundreds of German deserters have now 
entered Spain as a result of the German 
withdrawal from the border has led us 
to undertake with great urgency to ob- 
tain the immediate release from the 
camp of all the stateless refugees 
(mostly Jewish). We do not know 
what chances we have of succeeding but. 
we feel that it is essential that their 
liberation be achieved in order to avoid, 
if not physical violence, at least the 
moral violence of being mixed with 
those persons who have been their chief 
persecutors during the past years. 

“It should be noted, in this connec- 
tion, that separation within the camp 
would be difficult if not impossible. Also 
it was interesting to find that the non- 
Jewish stateless, including people of 
diverse national origins, are on very 
good terms with the Jews, of whom 
they spoke as their ‘Jewish comrades.” 

“Nanclares is a camp mainly for 
Spanish criminals. At present our group 
here numbers thirty who are handled 
in just the same way as the Spanish 
criminals—very strict discipline and 
hard labor. The Spanish authorities 
began sending foreigners to the camp in 
1943; in practically all cases these per- 
sons have not been condemned for any 
crime. When questioned about the 


practice of interning in such a camp 
foreigners who are not criminals, the 
authorities reply that these refugees have 
been interned because they have not 
obeyed an order of expulsion and are 
there only for the time necessary to ar- 
range their papers for departure. 

“One of our objects in visiting Nan- 
clares was to find out about such orders 
of expulsion from the men themselves. 
We found that very few of them have 
ever been officially notified that they 
were to leave the country. We hope 
that the changing political situation 
may make possible some action in their 
favor which will make it possible to ob- 
tain their release. 

“In this connection we have secured 
the interest of the British and American 
Embassies in Madrid in their problem, 
and representations have been made by 
these two governments to the Spanish 
authorities, asking for the release from 
the camp of foreigners awaiting expul- 
sion. In the meantime, many members 
of the group asked our assistance in ob- 
taining better treatment in the camp 
and a separation from the Spanish crim- 
inals, an association which wey find 
very degrading.” 


BEHIND BARBED WIRE 


From July, 1944, until the time of the 
liberation of France, the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee helped to keep alive the 
thousands of political prisoners in the 
Paris region by covering the expenses 
of medicines sent into the prison camps. 
In the camps of Fresnes, Romainville, 
Villeneuve St. Georges, Cherche Midi, 
Val de Grace, sick and undernourished 
men and women whose only crime was 
their love of freedom and democracy 
were herded in bleak barracks and forts, 
behind electrified barbed wire and under 
the eye of ruthless armed Nazi guards. 

The only workers allowed in the camps 
were those from the French Red Cross 
and the French Quaker Society, but 
these organizations ‘Were by this time 
without funds. Therefore they eagerly 
accepted the financial co-operation of the 
Service Committee’s _ representative, 
Mme Herta Tempi, when she arrived in 
Paris as the first worker from an Amer- 
ican private relief organization to reach 
that area. 

We have just received a sheaf of re- 
ports that at last tell details of our work 
prior to the liberation, services that 
Mme Tempi describes as “clandestine 
work—June, July, August, 1944.” Mme 
Tempi opens her report by saying: 

“Just before the liberation, the jails 
were chock-full of political prisoners of 
all categories, and conditions in which 
they had lived were far worse than those 
in the camps of Gurs and Rivesaltes 
as we knew them in the past. 

_ “Among the prisoners, there are many 
who were condemned to death, after 
having been tortured. Those were left 
without any care, and if a German 
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hospital attendant did turn his atten- 


tion to them, generally accompanied 
by blows, he would not give them any 
medicines under the pretext of having 
none. 


Prison Relief during Occupation 


“The French Quakers and the French 
Red Cross, who alone had the right to 
take care of such prisoners, did not have 
funds for such expenditures and our 
money was, therefore, the more welcome. 
At that time I worked in close collabora- 
tion with the Paris Quakers. Relief for 
civilian prisoners, held in the German 
prisons in Paris and the surrounding 
region, continued to function almost 
normally during the entire period of 
occupation.” 

The medical supplies sent in through 
the co-operation of our Paris represen- 
tative tell the story of harsh living con- 
ditions and substandard health. Yita- 
mins, tonics, disinfectants and medicines 


The Fin datas head the list. 


Fre- 
quent contacts were made with the 
health officials of the prisons, which 


made it possible for the workers to 
supply medicines prescribed by the 
military doctors or advised by the fam- 
ilies of the prisoners. 

«Food packages to the amount of 30,- 
850, containing jam, chocolate, dried 
prunes, biscuits and sugar were dis- 
tributed. Boxes of mackerel, dried 
vegetables for making soup, and cereals 
were also sent in and show the kinds of 
foods needed and the “luxuries” of 
prison fare in occupied France! At 
Christmas time, 1,820 supplementary 
food packages were distributed in the 
prisons where possible. 

Workers were able to visit regularly 
the five prisons named, where they re- 
port “material conditions were bad 
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enough but moral suffering was even 
more severe. Each week we made about 
sixty investigations for people in the 
region who had been arrested by the 
occupying authorities and whose fam- 
ilies were without news.” 

At one prison a package service for 
soiled linen was established but such a 
service was dependent on another even 
more difficult undertaking—the finding 
of wrapping paper and string to do the 
linen up in! At another camp, Villeneuve 
St. Georges, a washing machine, which 
took care of the laundry of five hundred 
prisoners, was installed and soap and lye 
were regularly supplied. 


Clothing Desperately Needed 


All prisoners needed clothing, espe- 
cially underwear, and the report lists 
1,150 shirts, 487 pairs of galoshes and 
sabots (wooden shoes), 118 pairs of 
gloves, razors for the men, darning cot- 
ton for the women. These people, after 
years of war, literally had nothing and 
what rags they had on wore out fast in 
the hard life of the prisons. 

Whenever possible, families of prison- 
ers were aided in getting packages in 
and even in getting back again any 
parcels that could not be delivered. Also 
of grim benefit to the families on the 
outside were efforts to take charge of 
baggage and personal belongings of de- 
ported prisoners and to forward such 
belongings, and any money the prison- 
er had, to their families. 

Mme Tempi went to Paris under the 
direction of Mr. Noel Field, the Service 
Committee’s Director for Western Eu- 
rope. Funds for our work in France 
before the liberation, including our co- 
operation in this prison relief, were sent 
in through Mr. Field’s office in neutral 
Geneva. 


Behind double Josie Bt asd by slectrified barbed wire and closely spaced 
watch towers manned by armed Nazis, political prisoners in France before 
the liberation were herded in bleak: barracks without the simplest necessities 


“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal ”’ 


CLOYD HARMON VALENTINE 


Cloyd Harmon Valentine represented 
what has come to be all too rare in our 
ministry—the pastoral element. He 
knew his people as men, women and 
children, not merely as a church group. 
He was concerned with their concerns— 
their worries, burdens, illnesses, failures, 
successes. He was never too busy to 
give them time, counsel and comfort. 
His was a ministry of fellowship, friend- 
ship and service. He saw religion and 
the church as a meeting place for the 
willing and helpful sharing of both the 
good and the ill of life. His greatest in- 
terest was always in people as individuals 
rather than in abstract principles and 
theories. He entered naturally and 
easily into the lives of his parishioners, 
and this characteristic extended beyond 
the limits of the parish into the com- 
munity of which it was a part. It is 
seldom indeed that a former parish, after 
an interim of sixteen years, remembers 
a minister as Canton, Massachusetts, re- 
membered the ministry of Dr. Valentine, 
when, shortly after the service for him 
in his own church in Lowell—in itself a 
rich outpouring of love and appreciation 
—this old parish where as a young man 
he had served for nine years gathered 
in a special service to pay tribute to his 
memory. 

Georce F, Patterson 


GRACE R. TORR 


Grace R. Torr, private secretary to 
the Director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, Massachusetts, who 
passed away on December 19, 1944, was 
well known to many readers of The 
Christian Register. A life-long Uni- 
tarian, active in the work of her home 
church in Peabody, Massachusetts, Miss 
Torr also served in many positions of 
responsibility in the wider activities of 
the denomination. For many years she 
was Secretary of the National Y.P.R.U. 
She served as President of the Evening 
Alliance Committee of the General Al- 
liance. An ardent Shoaler, she derived 
strength and inspiration from days spent 
at Star Island. Hers was an active life. 
Interested in all good works, she gave 
herself unstintedly to the task at hand. 
Possessed of a deeply spiritual nature, 
she lived her faith. We cannot measure 
the influence of such a life; its memory 
will long abide in the hearts of those 
who were privivleged to know her. 


Heten W. GREENwoop 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Nominations for 


Officers of the A.U.A. 


The Board of Directors, in accordance 
with the bylaws of the American Uni- 
trian Association, reports the following 
nominations for officers of the Associa- 
tion to serve from May, 1945, to May, 
1949: 
For PresIpENT 

Frederick May Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
For SECRETARY 

Dana McLean Greeley, Boston, Mass. 


For TREASURER 
Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R. I. 
Patrrey Perkins, Secretary 


In accordance with the bylaws of the 


Association, the Nominating Committee. 


reports the following nominations for 
election at the annual meeting in Boston 
on May 24, 1945: 


Nine Recronau Vice-PresipENTs TO 
Serve ror One YEAR 
New Nomination 

S. Thorvaldson, M.B.E., Riverton, 
Man. Of Icelandic birth, Mr. Thorvald- 
son was educated in Canada and as a 
young man joined the Unitarian congre- 
gation at Gimli, Manitoba. He was 
primarily responsible for the establish- 
ment of the churches at Riverton and 
Arborg, has been continuously active in 
these local groups, and has for many 
years held the office of Vice-President 
of the United Conference of Icelandic 
Churches in North America. Outside 
his denominational interests, Mr. Thor- 
valdson has been a successful business- 
man, has held community and provincial 
offices, was made a Member of the Brit- 
ish Empire in 1934, and by the govern- 
ment of Iceland a Knight of the Order 
of Falcons. 


Renominated 


Mrs. Waller C. Brinker, Denver, Colo. 
Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H. 
H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 
D. Howard Fletcher, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Tex. 

Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
Horace Westwood, Berkeley, Calif. 


Srx Directors To SERVE FOR 
Turee YEARS 
New Nominations 
Everett Moore Baker, D.D., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Dr. Baker is well known 
as the former Executive Vice-President 
of the Association, which position he 
resigned in 1942 to accept a call to the 
ministry of The First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland. In that city he has_be- 
come increasingly active both in the field 
of religion and in community and na- 


‘leans, La. 


tional affairs. Dr. Baker is a trustee of 
various educational and social agencies, 
on the editorial board of the magazine, 
Church Management, a meniber of the 
Arbitration Panel of the National Arbi- 
tration Association, a _ public-hearing 
panel member of the National War 
Labor Board, Chairman of the Board of 
the National Consumers League for Fair 
Labor Standards, and, in the Unitarian 
denomination, President of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union and Regional 
Director of the Meadville Conference. 


Thaddeus B. Clark, Ph.D., New Or- 
Dr. Clark was graduated 
from the Harvard Divinity School with 
the degree of S.T.B. and was awarded 
a Sheldon Fellowship to enable him to 
pursue further studies at Harvard, lead- 
ing to the degree of Ph.D. During his 
latter student days he served as minister 
of the Unitarian church at Grafton, 
Massachusetts, where he was ordained 
and continued his ministry until going 
to New Orleans in 1940. His leadership 
in The First Unitarian Church of New 
Orleans has won for Dr. Clark recogni- 
tion as the Protestant minister most 
frequently called for community service. 


Renominated 


Mrs. Charles A. Hart, Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Charles H. Moran, St. Louis 
County, Mo. 
Frank S. Symons, Montreal, P. Q. 
(Mr. Symons is completing his third term 
as Regional Vice-President) 


Hamilton M. Warren, Summit, N. J. 


Drrector to SERVE FoR ONE YEAR TO 
Compete. UNEXPIRED TERM 


Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass. 
Mr. Frederick is a lawyer and active 
in many.community affairs. He holds 
the office of Clerk of the Boston Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America, is Sec- 
tary of the Board of Directors of the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, and 
Treasurer of the Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society. A former President of the 
Y.P.R.U. and former member of the 
Council of the Laymen’s League, he is 
at present the Chairman of the Business 
Committee of the Association. | 


Srx Direcrors To Serve For ONE YEAR 
New Nomination 


Mitchell Gratwick, M.D., Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., to represent all 
schools, colleges, and other educational 
agencies of primary interest to the Asso- 
ciation or its constituent members. 

A graduate and former member of 
the staff of Harvard University, Dr. 
Gratwick supplemented several years’ 
experience as an educator with the study 
of medicine, receiving his degree from 
Johns Hopkins Medical School and do- 
ing graduate work in neurology and 


psychiatry. After two years as Assist- 
ant Physician at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, together with 
further practice in his chosen field at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, Dr. 
Gratwick became in 1941 the headmas- 
ter of the Hackley School for boys in 
Tarrytown. In this position he has 
shown progressive leadership. 


Renominations 


Sanford Bates, New York, N. Y., to 
represent all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or 
its constituent members which are dedi- 
cated to the social expression of religion. 

Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass., to 
represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 


Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


The Presidents of the General Alliance 
and American Unitarian Youth, repre- 
senting their respective organizations. 

For the Nominating Committee, 


Epwarp F. Rowsr, Chairman 
Bessie M. Warernouse, Secretary 


Article X, Section 7, of the bylaws of 
the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 

Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be published 
at least ninety days prior to the date of 
election. Additional nominations may be 
made through nomination papers signed by 
fifty adult voting members, of whom not 
more than five shall be members of any one 
constituent society, and such nominations 
when reported to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation not less than sixty days prior to 
the date of the meeting at which they are 
to be voted upon shall be placed upon the 
official ballot for said meeting. 


Resolutions 


In accordance with the requirements 
of the bylaws of the American Unitarian 
Association, all resolutions to be acted 
upon at the Annual Meeting on Thurs- 
day, May 24, must be filed with the 
Secretary of the Business Committee, 25 
Beacon Street. Boston 8, Massachusetts, 
on or before Thursday, April 12, 1945. 
Each resolution or other business matter 
should bear the name and address of its 
sponsor. 


Article VII, Section 6, of the Associa- 
tion’s bylaws reads as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the Business Com- 
mittee to receive and report upon all resolu- 
tions or other matters to be presented for 
action at any annual, biennial, or special 
meeting of the Association (except such 
matters as are provided for in these bylaws) , 
and, except by consent of a three-quarters 
vote of those present and voting at the meet- 
ing, only such matters as have been presented 
to the Business Committee at least forty-two 
days prior to the meeting shall be considered. 


The Beacon Press has just published 
a revised edition of MARTIN AND 
JUDY: In Their Two Little Houses 
(Volume I), by Verna Hus. Priced 
as before, at $1.50, it contains twenty- 
two new, two-color full-page illustra- 
tions by Cuartorre Ware and an at- 
tractive new wrapper. Accompanying 
leaflets will be available shortly and will 
sell for 75c a set. 


CLOTHING FOR 
EUROPE’S REFUGEES 


Below is a picture of the warehouse 
of the Unitarian Service Committee at 
31 East Thirty-fifth Street, New York 
City, from which fifty-four bales of 
warm winter clothing have been shipped 
to American Friends for France. 

From Unitarian churches throughout 
the United States thousands of gar- 
ments were sent to New York to be 
relayed to desperate and heroic civilians 
in France, Italy, Yugoslavia. 

Have you sent your package? It is 
still meeting a tragic situation where 
your help counts greatly. Address: 

Unrrartan Coutiection WAREHOUSE 

31 East Thirty-fifth Street 
New York ‘City 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


HONOR ROLL 


Seven churches, in addition to those 
previously listed, had qualified by Jan- 
uary 16 for the Honor Roll, having 
reached or exceeded their shares in the 
Appeal. The churches are: 


Charlottesville, Va. 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Lynn, Mass. 

San Fernando Valley, Calif. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Sterling, Mass. 

Westboro, Mass. 


CAMPAIGN RESULTS 


Four of these have not only made 
their shares, but have already exceeded 
the total of their contributions for the 
entire fiscal year ending last April 30. As 
an indication of the growth of interest 
that results from the annual presentation 
of the Appeal in an energetic way, we 
list below the yearly totals of these 
churches for the four years of the Ap- 
peal (the San Fernando Valley Church 
is only two years old). The 1945 totals 
are for the period from May 1, 1944, to 
January 16, 1945, only. 


Hackensack 
1942 $73.70 
1943 168.25 
1944 192.00 
1945 199.00 
Lynn 
1942 $335.55 
1943 525.55 
1944 599.45 
1945 822.00 


San Fernando Valley 


1944 $25.00 
1945 63.25 
Springfield 
1942 $75.00 
1943 273.00 
1944 394.00 
1945 520.00 


This remarkable growth is not auto- 
matic. It is the result of hard work by 
church. officials, aided by a responsive 
membership that will gladly give when 
they know the needs of our service or- 
ganizations. Church calendars please 
copy! 
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UNITARIAN CURRENT EVENTS 


BESET 


A STATEMENT ON RACE RELA- 
TIONS. “We, the undersigned Uni- 
tarian and Universalist ministers of the 
Pacific Coast, desire to make public our 
enthusiastic approval of the War De- 
partment’s Order revoking the exclusion 
of persons of Japanese ancestry from 
the Pacific Coast military area after 
January 2. 

“We believe that this order may 
shorten the war and will help to win the 
peace, by renewing the confidence of 
people, here and abroad, white and 
colored, in American democracy and 
fair play. The loyalty of the vast ma- 
jority’ of Japanese Americans to this 
country is no longer seriously questioned 
by informed and fair-minded persons; 
some thousands of them in the armed 
forces have proved their loyalty in Italy, 
France and the South Pacific, and most 
of the rest have shown a remarkably fine 
spirit throughout the two and a half 
years in relocation centers. 

“We believe that a grave and largely 
irredeemable injustice has been done to 
these loyal American citizens, and that 
America owes it to herself, as well as to 
them, to make such reparations as are 
possible. The removal of the Exclusion 
Order is the first big step in that direc- 
tion. 

“Further, we believe that persons of 
Japanese ancestry returning will re- 
ceive fair treatment by most West Coast 
citizens, and applaud the statements of 
various law enforcement agencies that 
they will diligently uphold their consti- 
tutional rights. 

“Finally, we ourselves stand ready to 
welcome and to assist in whatever ways 
we may, those who will return to their 
former homes during the coming 
months.” 

This statement is signed by Rev. 
Theodore C. Abell, Rev. Josiah R. Bart- 
lett, Dr. Charles C. Blauvelt, Dr. Ernest 
Caldecott, Dr. John H. Dietrich, Dr. 
Caleb S. S. Dutton, Rev. Arthur Foote, 
Rey. Paul B. Henniges, Rev. Richard W. 
Knost, Dr. Robert F. Leavens, Dr. 
William F. McGee, Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, Rev. Sheldon Shepard, Dr. Rich- 
ard M. Steiner, Rev. Alfred Stiernotte, 
Rev. William W. Taylor, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, Dr. Earl M. Wilbur and 
Professor George H. Williams. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL AC- 
TION. In furtherance of the resolu- 
tion passed by the Western Unitarian 
Conference and endorsed by the Uni- 
tarian Pacifist Fellowship, calling for 
a study of the social action program 
of the denomination, the Commission 
on Planning and Review of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has appointed, 
with the authorization of the Board of 
Directors, a special subcommittee, the 
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Committee on Social Action. At the 
first meeting of this committee, held at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on December 
28, 1944, Hon. Sanford Bates of New 
York City was elected Chairman. The 
other four members are Dr. Karl W. 
Deutsch, Dr. Joseph F. Fletcher of the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, as the representative of non- 
Unitarian denominational organizations, 
Rey. Donald Harrington, and Rev. Ken- 
neth C. Walker. A plan of procedure 
has been formulated and the committee 
will hold its second meeting in the near 
future. 


INSTALLATION IN CHICAGO. On 
January 3, a service for the installation 
of Rev. Leslie T. Pennington as minister 
of the First Unitarian Society of Chi- 
cago was held at eight o’clock. Dr. John 
H. Lathrop preached the sermon. Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot gave the prayer of 
installation and the charge to the min- 
ister. Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, who served 
as minister of the church for twenty 
years and was made minister emeritus 
on his retirement last year, returned 
from Vero Beach, Florida, to give the 
charge to the congregation. Repre- 
sentative leaders of religion in the 
Chicago area, including rabbis and min- 
isters of other denominations, formed the 
processional of the clergy and _ partici- 
pated in a clerical responsive reading, a 
special feature of the service, symboliz- 
ing our widest interdenominational and 
interfaith fellowship in religion. 


CHAPLAIN’S ASSISTANT. Private 
Eva J. Lovejoy, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, formerly choir director and _ or- 
ganist at Unity Church, Natick, is now 
engaged in similar activities at the Third 
WAC Training Center, Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. Assigned as chaplain’s assis- 
tant, Miss Lovejoy has numerous duties 
to perform in addition to the regular 
secretarial work. She finds time to write 
hundreds of letters to families of the 
basic trainees who attend services at Fort 
Oglethorpe. She makes appointments 
for the chaplain, orders and distributes 
religious literature, arranges with basic 
companies to sponsor Sunday services 
and designs attractive bulletins to be 
used at the worship hour. On Sundays 
and at special weekday services, Miss 
Lovejoy serves as organist and choir 
director. 


EVIDENCE OF GOOD WILL. One 
Sunday recently the Church of Our 
Father in Newburgh, New York, was 
without heat as the congregation began 
to arrive, owing to a defect in the heat- 
ing system. Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin, 
the minister, walked down the street to 
Temple Beth Jacob and laid his plight 
before his friend, Rev. Maurice J. Bloom. 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 
Private Eva J. Lovejoy 


An invitation was immediately forth- 
coming to use the temple for the service. 
When Mr. Gilmartin returned to his 
church and told the people of the plan 
they all marched out and proceeded 
down the street to the temple. 


150TH ANNIVERSARY. A gala day 
for the congregation of The First Parish 
Church United (Congregational-Uni- 
tarian) of Westford, Massachusetts, was 
the observation of the 150th anniversary 
of its building. More than three hundred 
people came to hear the historical ad- 
dresses and to witness the reenactment of 
the original dedication of 1794. Dressed 
in Revolutionary costumes, the partici- 
pants added interest to the occasion. An 
anniversary hymn was written by Miss 
Mary G. Balch. A double male quartet 
from the. Unitarian church of Keene, 
New Hampshire, furnished music. 
Several former ministers had a part in 
the service. Miss A. Mabel Drew was 
general chairman of the committee. 


SANTA ANA, CALIF. The Uni- 
tarian group here, which recently sold 
its building to a Jewish congregation, is 
planning to make a continuing contri- 
bution to the life of the city, and to give 
Unitarianism a focal point of expression, 
by uniting with the Jewish group in a 
series of jointly sponsored Sunday even- 
ing forums. Rev. Sheldon Shepard, min- 
ister of our church in San Fernando 
Valley, is working with the rabbi, Rev. 
Joseph Levine, in organizing the dual 
activity. Mr. Shepard addressed the 
first joint forum on January 14, answer- 
ing the question, “Can America, as We 
Know It, Survive the Debacle? 


VESPER SERVICE. About two hun- 
dred people from Hampton, Hampton 
Falls and Exeter, New Hampshire; San- 
ford, Alfred and Saco, Maine, attended 
the vesper service held in the First 


—. 


Congregational Parish in Kennebunk, 
Maine, on Sunday, December 17. The 
choir of twenty-four. voices was under 
the direction of Mme Cora Pierce Rich- 
mond. Ministers present were Rev. 
Elvin J. Prescott, Rev. H. Sumner 
Mitchell and Rev. Paul F. Bliss. 


METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE. 
The midwinter meeting was held at The 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, New 
York, on January 14. The discussion 
period centered around the subject, 
“Lessons in Starting a New Church.” 
Leaders were Mr. H. H. Lincoln and Mr. 
Carl F. Ostergren of the new North 
Shore Unitarian Society of Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island. The address, given 
by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, was titled 
“The Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship.” 


PROGRESS IN WALTHAM. On 
January 7, the installation of Rev. Leon 
S. Simonetti as minister of The First 
Parish in Waltham, Massachusetts, took 
place at seven o’clock. Two. neighbor 
ministers had a part in the service— 
Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., of Weston, and 
Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, of Watértown. 
The charge to the minister was given by 
an old friend of Mr. Simonetti’s, Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, minister of the 
Universalist Church of Orange, Massa- 
chusetts. Rev Dan Huntington Fenn 
offered the praver and cave the charge 
to the congregation. The installation 
sermon was preached by Rev. Frank E. 
Smith and was titled, “Spiritual Priori- 
ties.” The music was provided by the 
Choristers, numbering about twenty- 
eight voices. 

Plans for a series of neighborhood 
meetings to be held Tuesday evenings 
in four different localities are going for- 
ward. The purpose of these meetings 
is to diseuss the history and princivles 
of Unitarianism, to promote acquaint- 
ance and fellowship and to introduce 
prospective new members into the group 
and to the Unitarian philosophy. 

As part of their musical program for 
the remaining months of the church year, 
the Choristers have planned a series of 
six Sunday afternoon musicales. The 
purpose of these is to offer the fellowship 
an introduction to some of the great 
comnosers of sacred music. The program 
on January 28 included a short commen- 
tary on Bach and the performance of 
some representative music. 


TWO PRESENTATIONS. A piece 
of paneling from the American room, left 
unscathed when a flying bomb destroyed 
Essex Hall, the British Unitarian Head- 
quarters in the Strand, London, was 
presented to the American Unitarian 
Association, which decorated and dedi- 
cated the room some twenty years ago. 
The presentation of the panel took place 
Wednesday morning, January 10, at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and was made by Rev. George J. G. 
Grieve, representative of British Uni- 


tarians, before the quarterly board meet- 
ing of the A. U. A. The inscribed plaque 
was presented to Mr. Charles O. Rich- 
ardson, chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Mr. Grieve, who is also chairman 
of the British Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, brought the panel with him when 
he came to this country a few weeks 
ago as guest of the A. U. A. and of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. 

In presenting the panel, Mr. Grieve 
said: “May this panel of English pine 
remind you of the indestructible ties 
which join our peoples. May it recall 
to you not the force which destroys but 
the vision which creates, and from the 
wreckage of man’s dreams fashions his 
future fairer than his past.” 

In appreciation of his visit here, the 
A. U. A. gave Mr. Grieve, in his capa- 
city as minister of the Highgate Uni- 
tarian Church in London, a silver platter 
to complete the communion service of his 
church. An informal reception for Mr. 
Grieve was held on the evening of Janu- 
ary 10, when five hundred members and 
friends and Unitarians in and around 
Boston were invited and the panel was 
on exhibition. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTERS. A “Com- 
mittee of Eighty” has been organized in 
the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, by the board of trustees; eighty of 
the church members have been ap- 
pointed “associate ministers.” Each 
committee member has approximately 
ten families in his charge. At least 
three times a year he will call on these 
families, tell them what is happening 
at the church, report new plans and 
programs, discuss ideas and purposes, 
inquire about new neighbors who might 
be interested in the church, and get all 
information about men and women in 
the service, bovs and girls away at col- 
Jege, illness, changes of address, etc. 
From ‘time to time, committee members 
will invite these families to neighbor- 
hood meetines, to which nonmembers 
who might be interested in the church 
will also be invited. Many members 
of the Cleveland church live long dis- 
tances from the church building. It is 
impossible for the two ministers to keep 
in close touch with everyone. “It is 
important.” writes Dr. Everett Moore 
Baker, “that we know each other—at 
least that we know our fellow members 
in our own neighborhoods. It is more 
important that we all be enthused by 
the same ideals and purposes.” 


BIBLE SUNDAY. An _ important 
day in the life of the church school in 
The First Unitarian Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, New York, is Bible 
Sunday, when the junior choir is invited 
to participate in the church service and 
the boys and girls who have reached the 
age of seven years receive Bibles. The 
Alice Davol Memorial Fund provides 
these Bibles which are used in the 


church school courses and are kept for 
use throughout their lives by the boys’ 
and girls. 


MINISTER-TEACHER. An _ experi- 
ment is being made in the First Uni- 
tarian Society, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 


_ where Dr. J. Raymond Cope is minister. 


Morning services have been given up in 
order that the minister may teach in 
the church school, and vesper services 
are held instead. Dr. Cope has asked 
for “conversations” with his parishion- 
ers at an open meeting. 


OUTSTANDING EVENT. At the 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Society of Laconia, New Hampshire, 
held on January 8, there were many 
expressions of the opinion that this was 
the “best one ever,” and that the out- 
standing event of the past year was 
the Preaching Mission in November, 
when Rev. Frank Edwin Smith, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the New England 
Unitarian Council, was the preacher. 
The response to his messages from peo- 
ple outside the church constituency was 
most gratifying. Though there were no 
“paper” gains or losses in church mem- 
bership to report, there are a number 
of new families in the parish, additions 
to the Men’s Club and the Alliance, and 
fifteen new pupils enrolled in the church 
school. The A.U.Y. group is very active; 
two representatives attended the con- 
ference at Ferry Beach last summer. 
The group has pledged fifty dollars 
toward the church budget. 

It was a source of regret that the 
president emeritus, General William F. 
Knight, now ninety-seven years of age, 
for the second time in seventy-seven 
years of church membership was unable 
to attend the annual meeting. 

Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, who has 
been minister in Laconia for the past 
five years, has accepted a call to the 
First Unitarian Society of Marietta, 
Ohio, and will go there on March first. 


FROM THE UNITARIAN FRONT. 
Under the vigorous leadership of Dr. 
Harold Scott, the Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church of Flint, Michigan, has 
completed the drive to pay off the entire 
indebtedness on the Unitarian Center. 
This drive was completed in a year and 
a half. 

A partial report from the Every 
Member Canvass Committee of the 
Dallas, Texas, group, states that there 
is an increase in pledges of $1,470 with 
estimated losses of only $220 and with 
a hundred possible contributors still not 
heard from. 

In Urbana, Illinois, as the result of 
a carefully planned publicity campaign 
girected to the students, officers and 
faculty of the University of Illinois, Rev. 
Philip Schug’s Sunday morning congre- 
gations are now averaging well over 
sixty. 
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, Miss Berry Green, member for New 
England on the Council for American 
Unitarian Youth, has been _ elected. 
President of A.U.Y. She is the first 
woman to hold that position since the 
Unitarian young people were organized. 


Mr. Arnotp F. Westwoop and Miss 
Carolyn F. Arnold were married on Jan- 
uary 12 at the church of The First 
Parish, West Roxbury, Massachusetts. 


_Rey.. Devos W. O'Brian, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, has been engaged to write 
a, weekly column for the Welmington 
Sunday Star, Delaware’s most influential 
newspaper. His first column was titled 
“From the Cradle to the Crime.” 


Miss Louise Grirrin, member of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, was honored in a recent “They 
Achieve” column of the Indianapolis 
Star. . Miss Griffin is Director of the 
Children’s Division of the Indiana De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and is dis- 
charging her duties with great credit 
both to herself and her organization. 


_ Dr. E. Burverre Backus, minister of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, has completed twenty- 
six broadcasts over station WIRE. The 
contract will be renewed, as the trustees 
of the church are persuaded of the great 
value of this method of extending the 
chureh’s influence. , 


«/Rey.. GLenn O. CANFIELD was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Clinton and The First Uni- 
tarian Society of Berlin, Massachusetts, 
on January 21, in the Clinton church. 
A service of reordination was also held, 
Mr. Canfield having recently left the 
Presbyterian ministry to join our fellow- 
ship. 


; Rev. Roserr E. Romie, minister of 
May Memorial Church, Syracuse, New 
York, heads the price panel of that city. 
The panel, made up of volunteers, has 
been in operation for more than a year 
and is responsible for the success of the 
O.P.A. program in Syracuse. Its chief 
duties are to advise merchants, to give 
them.. information on regulations, to 
check store prices and keep them in line 
at all times, and to secure the voluntary 
co-operation of the merchants. 


f:Dro Wiriuam 8. Jones, minister of 
The: South Parish in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, was the official delegate of 
the Meadville Theological School at the 
inauguration of Dr. Harold -W. Stoke 
as. president: of the University of New 
Hampshire, = | . 


«Dr: ,Howarv B. Barp retired after 
thirty-two years as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Diego, Cali- 
etal 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Miss Betty Green 


fornia; his ministry was recognized at a 
special service held there on December 
17. Dr. Ernest Caldecott represented 
the American Unitarian Association. 


Mr. Auron B. Pavtu, organist of the 
Unitarian Memorial Church in Fair- 
haven, Massachusetts, gave a vesper 
service recently. This was followed by a 
reception in the parish house, honoring 
his forty years of service as organist 
and choir director of the church. 


Pauut B. Henniaes was ordained and 
installed as minister of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, on December 2. 


LiruTENANT (j.g.) Roperr J. Hotpen 
and Miss Ann L. Broadbent, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, were married on Novem- 
ber 28. 


LizuTteNANT CotoneL Apsot PErer- 
son, Sr., has been transferred from his 
position as Camp Chaplain at Camp 
Edwards, to be Assistant Service Com- 
mand Chaplain of the First Service 
Command with headquarters in Boston. 


Rev. Rosert C. WITHINGTON, on 
leave of absence as minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Hudson, Massachu- 
setts, now an army chaplain stationed at 
Naples, Italy, has been promoted from 
captain to major. 


Cuapiain Assor Perrrson, Jr., has 
been promoted to the rank of full com- 
mander, 


Crarrain Davin R. Kiesy has been 
promoted to the rank of captain. 


Miss Fiorence Barr has been made 
Associate Director of the Department of 
Unitarian Extension and Church Main- 
tenance. This new office was created 
for her by the Executive Committee of 
the American Unitarian Association in 
recognition of the highly successful work 
she has done during the past few years; 
on the recommendation of Dr. Ernest 
Caldecott, and with the hearty approval 
of the Directors of the Pacific Coast 
Conference, Miss Baer has been assigned 
to that area for the next six months. She 
is row at Riverside, California, where 
our church is temporarily without a 
settled minister. 

Working in close co-operation with 
Dr. Caldecott, Miss Baer will be at the 
service of our ministers and churches 
on the Pacific Coast, and also of the 
Pacific Coast Conference, ready to make 
complete “surveys” or to consult and ad- 
vise with them on all their many prob- 
lems in the field of practical churchman- 
shm. By her successful work in this 
field, Miss Baer has gained the confi- 
dence and respect of hundreds of Uni- 
tarians throughout New England, where, 
in addition to numberless conferences at 
headquarters with ministers and church 
committees, she has recently visited 
and worked with thirty-three churches; 
spoken and conducted “workshops” at 
practically every state and local con- 
ference: lectured and trained. choirs at 
Rowe Camp during the past two sum- 
mers; addressed Alliance branches, 
League chapters and occasionally oc- 
cupied the pulpit on Sunday morning. 
She has been particularly successful in 
planning Every Member Canvasses, in 
installing better bookkeeping methods, 
in planning new publicity and improv- 
ing church musical programs, for she is 
herself an accomplished musician. 

But her work has not been limited to 
New England, for she was_ largely 
responsible for “gathering” the new 
church at Columbus, Ohio, and has kept 
in close touch with it ever since through 
several visits. She has also snoken at 
one state conference at the Meadville 
Theological School, and has visited and 
assisted ten churches in New York, 
Pennsylvania and the Middle West. 

Miss Baer will be greatly missed by 
many organizations in the Boston area. 
Ever since its organization, she has 
served the Southern New England Coun- 
cil, which later became the New Eng- 
land Unitarian Council, as its Secretary 
and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. At the Unitarian headquarters 
building she has acted as organist for 
the weekly Tuesday morning chapel 
services for the past six years. She has 
also been the organist for the Boston 
Sunday School Union, and for the 
church school at Arlington Street 
Church, where in addition to this work 
she has trained the Junior Choir and 
taught a class in the church school; she 
helped organize and served as the first 
president of the evening alliance in 
this ‘chureh.* |? 00 9% ¥peeee ‘ 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH 


MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 


December 27 and 28 found Leomin- 
ster, Massachusetts, “snowed in.” Ac- 
tually, the natural snow did not arrive 
until Wednesday night, but all that day 
A.U.Y.ers from many parts of New 
England arrived in flurries. They came 
to attend their Midwinter Conference, 
an annual event, this year being held in 
northern central Massachusetts. 

The conference was officially opened 
by a worship service conducted by the 
cochairmen. Organ music was furnished 
by two young people of the Leominster 
church. Rev. Earle R. Steeves gave us 
a hearty welcoming greeting. Rev. Fred 
I. Cairns, from Needham, Massachu- 
setts, gave the first of two talks dealing 
with the theme of the conference: 
“Youth in the Postwar World.” His 
talk was warmly received, and the dis- 
cussion that followed had to be inter- 
rupted, finally, by the luncheon bell. 
After luncheon, the group was split into 
six workshops. Each group met in a 
different section of the church and four 
one-hour sessions took place during the 
two days. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Director 
of A.U.Y., author of Men of Liberty and 
Editor of The Christian Register, led 
the Social Action Workshop. ‘The reso- 
lutions prepared by his group and read 
before the entire conference were ac- 
cepted unanimously. 

Mrs. Martha H. Fletcher, Associate 
Director of A.U.Y., proved her energetic 
capability once again in her Relations 
with Nations Workshop. The resolu- 
tion presented to ‘the entire conference 
by her workshoppers was heartily ap- 
proved by all present. : 

Arnold F. Westwood, who has just re- 
cently resigned from the presidency of 
A.U.Y., presented ways and means for 
carrying out larger and better methods 
of promoting A.U.Y. 

Besides proving his worth as a song 
leader and jokester, Rev. Karl A. Bach, 
from Chelmsford, Massachusetts, deftly 
showed the how and why of some teen- 
age personal problems in his workshop. 

Nathaniel Lauriat, a student at the 
Meadville Theological School and a 
member of the National A.U.Y. Coun- 
cil, led the workshop in which the ex- 
clusive newspaper, Pantry Patter, was 
published. 

Miss Jane Welch again Boned her 
ability in preparing and presenting radio 
performances. The Radio Workshop 
finished a radio play, G. I. Jim, that had 
previously been begun by a special com- 
mittee. It was presented at the Thurs- 
day night banquet. 

Recreation took place part of both 
_afternoons. Skating and skiing proved 
thrilling, while Leominster’s Teen-Age 
Center cordially invited all conferees 


‘He made us realize how 


Miss Jane Welch, 
radio workshop 
leader at the 
Leominster confer- 
ence of A.U.Y. 


to enjoy its privileges. Dancing, end- 
ing with a candlelight service, led by 
New England Regional Committee mem- 
bers, filled the evening until we went 
to our guest homes. 

Rev. Robert Killam was our guest 
speaker at Thursday night’s banquet. 
we, as the 
adults of tomorrow, must make the kind 
of world we want to live in. 


EvizaABETH GREEN 


A.U.Y. NEW YEAR PLANS 


Meeting on the last two days of the 
old year,-eleven members of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth Council, together 
with Thora Asgeirson, representative 


from Winnipeg, mapped out a program 


for 1945. 

Several. changes have been made in 
council membership, since Arnold West- 
wood, President, Shirley Heinze, Vice- 
President, and Janice Britton, New 
England council member, have resigned. 


Elizabeth Green of Leominster, Massa- 
chusetts, was unanimously eleeted to 
serve as the first woman and first high- 
school president of American Unitarian 
Youth. She has proved her ability for 
the position in her work on committees 
and as council member. Nathaniel 
Lauriat of the Meadville Theological 
School was elected to the vice-presi- 
dency, and Vivienne Chapman of Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, was elected ito 
take Elizabeth Green’s place as council 
member. 

An important change was made for 
next year’s News-Monthly. Starting 
next fall, it will no longer, be mailed 
in quantity to youth groups, but on a 
subscription basis to individuals. 

Even in prewar days the writer re- 
members nothing as ambitious as the 
line-up for summer conferences this 
year. Conferences are planned for East 
Canada; Ferry Beach, Maine; Rowe 
Camp, Massachusetts; Hackley, New 
York; Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; Hnausa, 
Manitoba; JIowa-Nebraska; Ardmore, 
Oklahoma; Colorado; Los Angeles and 
Inverness, California; fe Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

Five workcamps are planned, includ- 
ing both farm camps and service camps 
in “industrial areas. 

The council members felt an acreibed 
sense of responsibility for the United 
Appeal and, realizing that young people 
have not much to contribute in finds, 
are urging the youth groups to sponsor 
money-raising projects and ‘to:-, help 
other church groups in their Hbited 
Appeal campaigns... brad gel 


JeAN T. Hugsron, Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS 


Tue. 180 delegates of the New 
England Midwinter Conference. of 
American Unitarian Youth meeting 
at Leominster, Massachusetts, De- 
cember 27 and 28, 1944, endorse the 
international conferences in’ which 
our country has participated (Mos- 
cow, Quebec, Cairo, Teheran, Bret- 
ton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks) , 
which have worked out the princi- 
ples and basic forms of organization 
for the United Nations. 

WE particularly endorse the recent 
statement of our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Stettinius, proclaiming our de- 
sire not to meddle in the internal 
affairs of the small nations. 

Wiru special reference to Greece, 
we urge the immediate cessation of 
hostilities by the British armies, and 
urge that the Greek people be al- 
lowed to establish their own coali- 
tion government without any out- 
side interference. 

Recoenizine that inequalities in 


standards of living, health, educa- 
tion and political self-expression’ are: : « 
a threat to world peace we support 
the United Nations’ proposals! to 
give special attention to the self-' 
development of such backward’ 
countries as India, China, Malaya, 
French Indo-China, ete. PaaS en ce) 
Any attempts to create disunity: | 
and distrust among the United Na: *' 
tions threaten. the security of all of 
us. We, therefore, urge that all our . 
groups plan programs designed to..,, 
teach their members about the life, . 
culture, politics and economics’ of 
the various countries in the United — 
Nations in order that we., can, . 
strengthen’ our understanding and’ 
respect for the other peoples oh, the 
world. 
LASTLY, we 


Ass hat the Titel 
_ States State Department increase: 
its efforts in. bringing our. foreign.” 
policy clearly before the great major-: ;: 
. ity of the American people. lo 2D 
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a Layment League Bulletin 


Frepverick T. McGuu, Jr., Bulletin Editor 
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Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


LAYMEN TO MEET AGAIN 
AT HACKLEY 

Laymen of the Middle Atlantic region 
will convene once more at Hackley 
School this spring, according to Rudolph 
C. Neuendorffer, of New York City, 
Chairman of the Middle Atlantic Com- 
“mittee of the Laymen’s League. 

The regular spring convention will 
be held on the week end of March 24 
and 25 during the Hackley School re- 
cess. The laymen of the region are re- 
turning to Hackley after an interval of 
two years, having joined with the New 
England members in a joint convention 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1944 in 
celebration of the twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the League. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 

The Nominating Committee of the 
League has reported the following nomi- 
uations for membership on the Council 
for terms of three years beginning in 
May, 1945: 


Pitre L. Auger, Schenectady, New 
York. Electrical engineer, General 
Electric Company; Director, A.IE.E.; 
President, First Unitarian Society of 
Schenectady; member National Munici- 
‘pal League, Army Ordnance Association, 
A.S.M.E., American Legion, etc. 


Harry R. Burns, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Electrical engineer; member of First 
Unitarian Congregational Chapter of 
Cincinnati; member, Midwest League 
Committee; has served as finance chair- 
iman and president of the board of trus- 
‘tees of the First Unitarian Church of 
Cincinnati; also, as chairman of the 
United Unitarian Appeal. 
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Artuur B. Hewson, Chicago, [linois. 
Sales manager and engineer; former 
President of the Third Unitarian Church 
in Chicago; present Chairman, Finance 
Committee; Chairman, League’s Mid- 
west Committee. 


JonatHan A. Noyes, Dallas, Texas. 
Businessman; Regional Vice-President 
of American Unitarian Association; re- 
cently served Association as Acting Re- 
gional Director for the Southwestern 
Conference. 


CC. Jerry Spauupine, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Lawyer; President of 
Worcester chapter. 


Ricuarp D. Wine, Montclair, New 
Jersey. Manufacturer, executive; trus- 
tee of Unity Church, Brooklyn, New 
York, 1910-22; president, 1917-20; Secre- 
tary of Unity Church, Montclair, 1924- 
26; Treasurer, 1935-38; Trustee, 1940-43. 


Frep D. Wisu, Jr., Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. Superintendent of schools; former 
clerk, trustee and president of the First 
Unitarian Society of Hartford; member 
of the League’s New England Commit- 
tee, of Advisory Council of the A.U.A. 
Division of Education, and of Commit- 
tee C of Unitarian Advance. 


MEMBERSHIP CARDS AVAILABLE 


Chapters may now order in quantity 
the cards pictured below. These are cer- 
tificates of membership in the League. 
It is suggested that each chapter treas- 
urer keep himself well supplied, and 
issue a card annually to each member 
when he pays his dues. Like bill forms 
and other League publications, these 
cards are issued by the Headquarters 
Office without charge. 


League membership cards 
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IT OCCURS TO US 


One of our favorite mixed metaphors 
occurred years ago in a letter of con- 
gratulation on our marriage. It read: 

“J wish you all happiness as you sail 
forth on life’s great open door.” 

“To sail forth on any kind of door 
would be precarious enough. But on an 
open door! 

Maybe those of us who guide the 
destinies of League chapters should give 
more thought to the seaworthiness of 
our ships before we sail them on the 
deep waters. Not only must our craft 
be manned by those with a genuine 
sense of responsibility, who think the 
voyage worth the effort, but the seams 
of the ship must be tight against a sea 
that would divide—and devour. And 
our ships need a maneuverability, too, 
and a flexibility; a readiness on occasion 
to take in sail as well as to let it out. 

Better no chapter at all in your 
church than one whose officers give to 
the task less than their whole hearts. 
Better none than one that lacks a unity 
of spirit that will stand the strain of 
free discussion and friendly contention. 
Better none than one that cannot adapt 
its activities to the current needs of liv- 
ing men, and simplify or expand its 
programs in the interest of a common 
good. 

Now to get back to that “open door.” 
Our traditional Unitarian hospitality to 
all men and all ideas has caused us to 
welcome into our chapters men of many 
faiths. That is good. It is good as long 
as we all meet on the common Unitarian 
basis of seeking truth through the inter- 
play of many minds. 

But without such a basic agreement 
a chapter may lose its distinctive posi- 
tion and become just another arena of 
argument. 

Let us sail forth—yet not on an open 
door. Let our ship hold a varied crew, 
made up of those who are determined 
to sail together as shipmates, deeply 
conscious that we. are all in the same 
boat. 


Chaplains’ Commission Meeting 


A notable affair concerned with inter- 
denominational matters was the meet- 
ing of the General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains, in Washington, 
D. C., in December. Such distinguished 
speakers as former Vice-President Wal- 
lace, Admiral King, General Marshall, 
and the Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Epis- 
copal Bishop of Massachusetts, paid 
tribute to the service rendered the 
armed forces by the Army and Navy 
chaplains. 

It was pointed out that more than 
70 per cent of all chaplains are Prot- 
estant. Announcements were made that 
discussions are being carried on with 
the Veterans Administration with a view 
to providing adequate chaplaincy for 
returned servicemen, and that plans 
were under consideration for supplying 
the 150,000 members of the Merchant 
Marine with an adequate chaplain serv- 
ice. However, the supply of chaplains 
is inadequate to meet the demand, since 
only 200 men have applied for commis- 
sions during the last quarter and the im- 
mediate need is for 700 men. A budget 
of $53,460 for 1945 was approved, to be 
raised by assessment, according to the 
number of chaplains from each denomi- 
nation. 


Call for “Open-Door”’ Church 


” 


A call for an “open-door” church for 


_all people, regardless of race or color, 


was called for by 106 prominent Negro 


church leaders.of the nation. An out- 
spoken statement, addressed: to the 
white churchmen of this country, 


pointed out that such a move would 
improve racial relations and make local 
churches effective agents of community 
action. Furthermore, the manifesto de- 
clared, a segregated church falls short 
of the Christian ideal as well as of the 
principles of our democratic tradition 
which assures freedom of worship across 
racial lines. Hence, no church can in 
good conscience deny membership on 
the ground of color or race. “Either the 
church must be actually, or potentially, 
a church of all the people, regardless 
of race or color, or it should cease to 
proclaim the doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 
In support of such a proposal of racial 
equality the statement cited the Scrip- 
tures, the findings of science, and the 
concept of democracy as embodied in 
the Bill of Rights. The statement was 
prepared by a committee including such 
distinguished colored leaders as Dr. 
‘Benjamin E. Mays, President of More- 
house College, recently elected Vice- 
‘President of the Federal Council of 


-* 
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Speakers at luncheon of the General Commission on Army and Navy 

Chaplains, left to right: Admiral Ernest J. King; the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 

Sherrill; former Vice-President Henry A. Wallace; the Rt. Rev. Edwin F. 
Lee; General George C. Marshall; Dr. William Barrow Pugh. 


Churches; Dr. Channing H. Tobias, 
Secretary of the Colored Department 
of the National Council, Y.M.C.A.; and 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President of 
Wilberforce University. 

The committee appended to its state- 
ment four concrete steps to render the 
program more positive and constructive: 
(1) Bring the power of public opinion 
and civic pressure to bear upon inequali- 
ties in education, housing, health and 
recreation, and upon discrimination in 
the armed forces and in voting. (2) 
Make known the facts about the con- 
tributions ‘of colored people to our 
culture. (3) Discourage the use of 
terms that disparage minority groups, 
such as “nigger,” “dago,” ete. (4) In- 
vite members of minority racial groups, 
on an equal basis, to meetings that con- 
cern the whole community. 


Brotherhood Week 


Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, President of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, announced that Brotherhood 
Week would be celebrated during the 
week of February 18-25 when, along 


with meetings held in local communities. 


throughout the country, meetings of 
similar character would be held at Army 
and Navy posts and camps throughout 
the nation. This will be the twelfth 
year during which this week will be 
observed; President Roosevelt urged its 
observance this year especially as being 
“our solemn duty.” The message from 


the White House declared: “It is highly 
fitting that in the midst of a world 
struggle for liberty we should remind 
ourselves of the spiritual realities in 
which the ideals of freedom are rooted 
and nourished.” 

The President reminded us -that our 
democracy is grounded on the principles 
of the Fatherhood of God and _ the 
Brotherhood of Man and that, there- 
fore, “Deeper than the differences that 
separate us is the spiritual unity that 
makes us one people.” ‘This spiritual 
unity makes it possible for us to present 
a united front to the enemies of freedom 
and justice throughout the world. This 
teamwork in war must be continued in 
the work of the peace. 


For Radio Effectiveness 

A joint committee of the Congrega- 
tional, Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches will co-operate in a plan to 
increase the efficiency of religious broad- 
casts. The plan looks toward ultimate 
operation in FM stations. Rev. Ever- 
ett C. Parker, radio director of the 
committee, said that the aim of the 
project was to acquaint religious leaders 
with professional standards for religious 
use in broadcasts: It was hoped that, 
as a result of the undertaking, a larger 
audience would be reached, since the 
programs would be designed to include 
more than preaching. Attention would 


he given to script writing, production, 
publicity and music. The first step, 
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already launched, is the Radio Work- 
shop Class, conducted by Mr. Parker 
and Miss Elinor Inman, C.B.S. Direc- 
tor of Religious Programs. A quiz 
show, entitled “The Living Bible,” pre- 
sented by Station WNEW in co-opera- 
tion with the American Bible Society, 
will have Mr. Douglas Stanbury, bari- 
tone, as interrogator and soloist and will 
be heard from 8:35 to 9:00 a.m. 


Religion and Labor Conference 

The first “Religion and Labor Confer- 
ence” was recently held in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, under the auspices of the 
National Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion of New Haven, Connecticut, in 
co-operation with affiliated locals and 
unions. Among the commission con- 
sultants was our own Professor James 
Luther Adams of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School; Rev. Irving R. Murray 
was on the Pittsburgh sponsoring com- 
mittee. The program included dis- 
cussion of such topics as “The Right to 
a Job—What Has Religion to Say”; 
“Democratic Planning for Freedom— 
Our Aims and Resources”; “Mobilizing 
Our Resources for Abundance and 
Peace”; “The World Aspirations and 
Problems of the Common People”; 

“America’s World Responsibility”; and 
“Must Europe Go Left?” 

Among those participating in the dis- 
cussions were Dr. J. Raymond Walsh 
of the C.1.0.; Rev. Solomon Freehof of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat, 
President of the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School; Professor Francis E. 
McMahon of the University of Chicago; 
and Mr. Haakon Lie, formerly General 
Secretary of the Workers’ Education 
Association in Norway. Leaders for the 
sessions included Dr. Dwight J. Bradley, 
Chairman of the Committee on Post- 
Conference Action; Dr. Liston Pope, 
National Chairman of the N.R.L.F.; and 
Rey. E. Harold Toy, Executive Secre- 
tary of the R.L.F. of Toronto. 


Urges a “Live Church” 


Dr. Robert W. Searle, Secretary of 
the General Federation of Greater New 
York Churches, in an address before 
the nation-wide Methodist Conference 
on Christian Education, demanded a 
complete reorganization of the church 
to meet the needs of the world today. 
The failure is not due to a lack of power 
in religion but to the ineptitude of the 
churches, he declared. The “global con- 
vulsion” of our time is proof of their 
futility, but Christianity “is the one 
great specific” for the malady of modern 
man. Christian education is doubly 
involved in the crisis; hence there must 
be a thorough revision of our whole 
strategy, conviction and objectives. But 
the religious education movement of 
the churches constitutes the principal 
means of effecting this revision, said Dr. 
Searles. eB e4 (4 
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Nore: It is imperative that letters be 
brief. Hereafter letters over 200 words 
in length will not be published on this 
page. Tue Epiror 


To the Register: 

The authors of the pamphlet, What 
Umtes Us, have revealed to us the as- 
tounding fact that a group of fine, 
upstanding Boston Unitarians can meet 
to formulate a modern statement of 
religion without becoming aware that 
we are in the midst of the greatest 
intellectual revolution the world has ever 
seen. Instead of the old world, gov- 
erned by an immutable law of cause and 
effect, we now have a world in which 
there is a large element of chance. The 
science and philosophy of the old world 
have now become, says an English scien- 
tist, “a superstition on a level with belief 
in witches and devils.” 

The members of our League chapters 
will see that a universe that is “utterly 
dependable” cannot be “magnificently” 
religious and can issue only a hollow 
“invitation to man to put his faith in it.” 

Man can have faith only in what he 
can change through the exercise of his 
will; and the new science reveals to 
us a world that can be thus changed. 

Let us have a free and frank dis- 
cussion of What Unites Us; the discus- 
sion should lead to an_ enthusiastic 
appreciation of the new science, with its 
glorious possibilities for Unitarianism. 

J. FRANKLIN BurKHART 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

Rey. John Malick, of Duluth, certainly 
voices the sentiments of the great ma- 
jority of us outside New England. Fur- 
thermore, he puts his finger on the 
cancer that is slowly eating away the 
vitality of the Unitarian movement as 
a whole. _ 

The early Unitarians established an 
oasis of rational religion in New Eng- 
land in a desert of orthodoxy. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the drifting sands 
have been allowed well-nigh to obliterate 
it and now the oasis is hardly distin- 
guishable from the surrounding desert. 

Nobody seems to realize that our 
only potential source of new member- 
ship is that vast horde (seventy-six 
million) of the “unchurched” to whom 
the names “Christian” and “Protestant” 
carry such connotations that they want 
nothing to do with them. 

To them a Unitarianism seeking to 
operate as “Christian” or “Protestant” 
is just the.same old racket with a differ- 
ent label. It leaves them cold. 


All the chatter in the world about: 


Unitarian Advance will be meaningless 
unless we take the forward road. 


We have such limitless possibilities 
before us that it would be a crime 
against posterity and civilization not to 
implement them. 

If we do not—vigor mortis, sooner or 


later. Artuur B. Hewson 


Chicago, Illinois 


To the Register: 

May I follow up my recent address 
before the Samaritan Alliance of Dr. 
Lathrop’s church in Brooklyn, on 
“Women’s Part in a Christian Peace,” 
by an appeal to Unitarians generally to 
work untiringly to the end of greatly 
bettering the Dumbarton Oaks _pro- 
posals. 

For, though noting that one of your 
correspondents deplores taking the 
Register into politics, I believe that 
Unitarian liberalism is here deeply con- 
cerned. It is precisely because so-called 
statesmen may play politics with the 
machinery for creating a decent world 
order that Christian periodicals should 
raise the issue to high, implicitly re- 
ligious ground. Away with power- 
politics, glaringly evident in the Dum- 
barton proposals, especially in the setup 
of the “Security Council”! They can 
but lead to further wars. In accord with 
the tried and true principles of the 
Campaign for World Government, of 
which I have written in Unity, let 
us form a true world federation— 
democratic, all-inclusive, with law en- 
forcement on the guilty individual, not 
the member state. 

World problems are not 
Isolationism is a sinister answer. Our 
tragic world will find its healing in the 
overdue application of Christianity to 
the economic and political fields. 

Tracy D. Mycarr 
New York City 


To the Register: 

I especially appreciated the World 
Order Issue of The Christian Register 
and notably the articles by Mr. Ilya 
Ehrenburg and Dr. Jacob Trapp. I also 
liked the news of what the Unitarian 
Service Committee is doing. 

E. S. Benre 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


To the Register: 

Yesterday I received your shipment of 
the World Order Issue of the Register. 
I consider it by all odds the best issue 
of the Register that I have seen. It is 
vigorous, sinewy and forthright. You 
and all the rest of us may be proud of it. 

At present I am in New Guinea wait- 
ing to be shipped to a new outfit. 
Reading matter is highly valued here. 

A Unrrartan CHAPLAIN 


shaplanle: . 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


Founded 1853 
With Horace Mann as President 
For church or group program, 
write for “Campus Frontiers,” 
prize-winning motion picture of 
the Antioch plan (16-mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes) . 
For information about Antioch, write 
for catalogue to 
Assistant to the President 
Antrocn COLLEGE, 
YeLLow Springs, O. 


Education for Individuals 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A Liperat BoarpInGc SCHOOL 
For Boys 10 to 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEApMASTER 
Hackiey Scmoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were Sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


—e ” syncope 


-Pleasantries | 


When Paris was liberated every Allied 
vehicle entering the city was hailed by 
the cheering populace who shouted the 
name printed upon it. “Vive Lizzie!” 
“Vive Boston-or-Bust 


17? 


they would cry. 


Along came a truckload of American 


soldiers. The French peered forward to 
read what had been chalked on the 


truck’s hood. 


“Vive Check Oil 


“Vive!” they cried. 


Level 


—Boston Globe 


Collector of Swpernal Revenue 


Your minister is grateful for your gen- 
erous Christmas gift in the amount of 
one hundred and fifty dollars. It made 
The subject 
for the sermon on Sunday, January 7, 
is “Ends and Means in the Good Life.” 

—Free Church News Letter 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 


the holidays very cheerful. 


Se he ea MN 

As he received from Dr. Eliot a silver 
plate for his High Gate Christian Uni- 
tarian Congregation, on January 10 in 
Boston, Rev. George J. G. Grieve re- 
minded his listeners of the inscription 


on a memorial in a Scottish church: 


“Erected to the memory of 
The Rev. John MacFarland 
Drowned in the Water of Leith 
By a few affectionate friends.” 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions and 
from Hale Endowment Fund, 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Presiden: 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


income 


A PACK 
OF CARDS 


like those pictured on page 
80 should be in the supply 
closet of every chapter treas- 
(without 


urer. Order them 


charge) from the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Tass. 


WRITE FO» 


cataioG 
WORKMANSHIP 


ANDO 


Ba: 

in 

& SIMON: |-t4A 
ESTABLISHED 1912 ‘ . 

7 W 36th ST.. NEW YORK 18, WY. ; 


* 
* 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


+ 
* 


| 


intel Bellenue 


Bearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A, Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston sts. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday Service, 


11 a. m. Church School, 9:30 a. m.. Gannett 
Club (Young People’s Group) 5:45 p. m. Adult 
Education Classes, Tuesday evenings at 7:30 
p. m. A cordial welcome to all. 

KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m, Week Days, 12 m.: Monday, Organ 
Recital by Dr. Raymond C. Robinson, organist 
and choirmaster. Tuesday through Friday, wor- 


ship with sermon by guest preacher, All are 


welcome, 
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An Ineome for LIFE 


The Revised Contributory Pension Plan 


- is just six months old, since the churches 
and ministers who first sought member- 
ship in the Plan joined on July 15, 1944. 
In this short time annuity-insurance 
policies have been issued to eighteen of 
our ministers, and their churches are 
working with them by contributing one- 
half of the premiums. These men have 
secured contracts that provide an aver- 
age income at age 65 years of $58.00 per 
month for life, and in the meantime their 

families are protected by an average life insurance protection of 

$5900 under these same contracts. 


In totals this means that incomes of $1046 per month, beginning 
at age 65, are being created, and that $101,700 of life insurance has 
been established under this Plan in just six months for the benefit 
of ministers and their families, that was not in force and effect 
before. 


This also means that these churches have stepped right out and 
assumed their share of the responsibility of guaranteeing their 
ministers this additional insurance and retirement income, in 
addition to the regular service pension which our ministers receive 
at age 65. 


Membership in this Plan is purely voluntary on the part of 
our ministers and churches, but it is evident from this rapid growth 
that The Pension Society has in this Plan a program that is already 
of great value to our denomination. 


It has been truly said that “most people fail to save up a 
competency for old age, not because they didn’t have the money, 
but because they didn’t have a plan.” In this case The Unitarian 
Service Pension Society has the plan, and when the plan was 
announced a copy of our descriptive booklet, An Income for Life, 
was mailed to all of our ministers and churches. If your church 
and your minister are not already members in this Plan, we would 
be happy to mail you a copy of our booklet for your study. A 
coupon for your convenience is attached below. 


Yours for happy retirement, 


Tue UNITARIAN ServicE Pension Society 


Russetu S$. Hapiock, Pension Consultant 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Dear Sir: Please send me information about the Revised Contributory Pen- 
sion Plan of the Unitarian Service Pension Society. 


ADDRESS 


CHURCH 


» 


The Editor has called this issue 
Unitarianism Today, and it is 


therefore timely for The Beacon 


Press to point with pride to its © 


forthcoming publications, some of 
them written by Unitarians. 


K KORE 


In response to many requests, we 
are making available a $1.00 
edition of The Origin and Charac- 
ter of the Bible by J. R. Sunder- 


land, as revised by Clayton R. — 


Bowen. This will be the same 
edition that previously sold for 


$1.65 but with new covers and 
‘wrappers. 


kK Ke 


Sophia L. Fahs’ newest book will 
be published in March. Jesus: the 
Carpenter’s Son ($2.00) is a 
biographical study for junior-high- 
school age boys and girls, written 
in the modern manner. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated by Cyrus LeRoy 
Baldridge, with a handsome 
frontispiece and wrapper in three 
colors. A Leader’s Guide is also 
being prepared by Mrs. Fahs; 
price and publication date to be 
announced. aes 


xk ok 


A first edition of 40,000 copies of 
the Lenten Manual for 1945, The 
Expendable Life, by Charles G. 
Girelius, has been completed and 
we are just going to press with a 
second printing of 10,000 copies. 
Of the first edition, the Unitarian 
War Service Council purchased 
20,000 . copies—10,000 of them 
went to the Army and Navy 
Department of the Y. M. C. A. 
The edition now on the press has 
been purchased from The Council 


by the U. S. O. branch of the- 


Y. WiC. 5A. Sit ais priced satase 
each (10% discount on orders of 
25-100; 20% on over 100 copies. ) 


x wk 


We are particularly happy to 
announce the March publication 
of a book entitled Litany for All 
Souls by Lucien Price, containing 
a selection of about 18 of the 
widely acclaimed All Souls’ Day 
Editorials by this well-known 
newspaper writer and critic. The 
title of the little book is taken 
from Schubert’s song, the opening 
bars of which, drawn by Mr. 


Price, will appear as the frontis- 


piece. ($1.00) 


